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Opposite: Study for sculpture, 
by Leo Vinci of Argentina 


MEMO FROM THE EDITORS 


@ For a report on the special OAs program to aid 
earthquake-stricken Chile in long-term reconstruc- 
tion and development, see “A Condor’s-eye View,” 
by editor George C. Compton, page 3. 


@ Publishing records in Brazil have been shat- 
tered by a stark and powerful firsthand account of 
life in one of the big-city shanty towns that have 
grown rapidly in many South American countries 
as thousands of rural people have sought city em- 
ployment. In “Diary of Hunger,” (page 6), Maria 
de Lourdes Teixeira, who is well known to AMERICAS 
readers, tells about the author of this important 
human document. 


@ Jack Robert Miller is president of a New York 
City firm of iron and steel industry consulting 
engineers, and has worked on five continents. From 
his studies of present operations, and of plans for 
future expansion of plants in the Latin American 
countries, he foresees a rosy industrial future in 
“Steel in Latin America,” (page 10). 


@ Were the Jesuit missions in Paraguay a great 
social experiment or merely an enforced hiberna- 
tion for the Guaranis? After an extensive visit to 
the mission ruins, Paul Dony has re-created a 
picture of the daily lives of the Indians in “The 
Magnificent Anachronism,” on page 16. Mr. Dony 
is a Belgian who has lived in Buenos Aires since 
1921, and has written on historic architecture for 
Argentine and European magazines, and for AMERI- 
cas (May, 1958). 


@ Celia Zapata, now a resident of California, has 
contributed to newspapers and magazines in the 
United States and her native Argentina. She recalls 
happy memories of her childhood in Mendoza in 
“The Grapes of Youth.” on page 22. 


@ Joao Oliveira Santos, the author of “The Right 
Amount of Coffee,” (page 26), is Secretary General 
of the International Coffee Agreement and the Cof- 
fee Study Group, on leave from his post as Deputy 
Director of the pau Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs. He was responsible for many of the 
preliminary studies leading up to the agreement 
while on the staff of the Pan American Union from 
1955 to 1958. 


@ An unfamiliar view of a familiar event (see 
“Whitelocke’s Folly.” page 30), presented by S. 
Samuel Trifilo, Associate Professor of Spanish and 
Spanish American Literature at Marquette Univer- 
sity in Wisconsin, tells how their defeat at Buenos 
Aires ap;eared to the British in London. 


@ One of the great classics of Latin American 
literature, José Enrique Rodo’s Ariel, is discussed 
on page 32 by José G. Antufa, a member of the 
Uruguayan National Academy of Letters and other 
learned societies, who has written extensively on 
this subject. This article was adapted from one 
originally published in Revista Bimestre Cubana, 
of Havana. 
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THE OAS 


IN ACTION 


U.S. GRANT FOR UNIVERSITY SURVEY 


OAS Secretary General José A. Mora has ac- 
cepted an offer of $25,000 from the Government of 
the United States toward a survey of education 
at the university level in the OAS member states. 

In extending the offer, President John F. Ken- 
nedy wrote, “As you are aware, it is a principal 
objective of my Administration to foster the 
closest possible ties among the nations and the 
peoples of the Americas, through the common 
pursuit of mutual goals. Among the most promis- 
ing avenues towards such hemispheric advance- 
ment is that of education. I have long felt that 
cooperative efforts at the university level, espe- 
cially, hold promise of improving mutual under- 
standing and creating closer cultural ties among 
Americans. It is important, however, that any such 
mutual effort in the area of advanced study and 
research reflect a truly hemispheric perspective. 

“The Organization of American States is 
uniquely qualified to assess the possible courses of 
action in this area, including several that are cur- 
rently under discussion among interested groups 
of citizens and educators, and I write at this time 
to ask if the Organization and its staff would be 
willing to undertake an intensive study of the sub- 
ject. Such a study would include concrete recom- 
mendations for action by public and private agen- 
cies, both national and international, and could 
provide the basis for concerted and constructive 
action toward a goal of paramount importance to 
all who share the bright vision of continued and 
lasting American friendship.” 

In accepting the offer of the grant, Dr. Mora 
pointed out that, as the General Secretariat of the 
OAS, the Pan American Union has long been con- 
cerned with the problems of education in the mem- 
ber states and has accumulated a large body of in- 
formation and experience in this field. “We should 
be greatly interested in carrying out a study such 
as you have suggested,” he wrote to President Ken- 
nedy, “of the sectors in which there is the greatest 
need for inter-American cooperation in university 
education and of the types of programs which 
might be undertaken to meet those needs rapidly 
and successfully. We should expect, of course, to 
enlist the assistance of leading educators of the 
Hemisphere, in order te ensure the quality of the 
findings and recommendations which might be pre- 
sented.” 
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Dr. Mora added that all feasible priority would 
be given to this study, in order to be able to present 
the results as soon as possible. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE 


During the period June-August 1960, the Pan 
American Union cooperated with the U.S. National 
Science Foundation in bringing teachers and visit- 
ing professors from Latin America to participate 
in summer science institutes in U.S. colleges and 
universities (see “A Summer of Science,” AMERI- 
CAS, November 1960). Many of those who attended 
expressed a desire to hold similar courses in bi- 
ology, chemistry, mathematics, and physics in their 
own countries, and, with their help and that of the 
PAU Division of Science Development, two ex- 
perimental regional summer school programs in 
science were organized in Latin America for 1961. 

From January 9 to February 17, a summer school 
of chemistry was held at the University of Chile 
in Santiago. Fifteen professors from universities 
and normal schools in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Ecuador, Paraguay, and Peru attended, along with 
fifty secondary and university teachers from all 
over Chile. The new curriculum of the “chemical 
bond approach to chemistry,” developed by profes- 
sors in the United States, was used for both class- 
room and laboratory exercises, in a translation and 
adaptation in Spanish made by a group led by Dr. 
Harold Behrens of the University of Chile, who 
directed the summer school. Two of the U.S. orig- 
inators of the new technique, Dr. L. B. Clapp and 
Dr. H. A. Neidig, served as visiting professors. The 
participants hailed the chemical bond approach as 
a means for improving basic chemistry teaching at 
the secondary level. 

A summer institute of science was held at the 
University of Costa Rica from January 16 to Feb- 
ruary 24, for the region comprising Central 
America and Panama. Separate courses were given 
for teachers of biology, chemistry, and mathemat- 
ics. Twenty-five secondary and university teachers 
from Panama, Nicaragua, El Salvador, and Hon- 
duras attended, with an equal number of Costa 
Ricans. Professor Guillermo Chaverri, head of the 
Chemistry Department of the University, directed 
the institute. 

In addition, a summer school of physics was held - 
for Argentine teachers in Cérdoba; a program of 
general science was given in Valparaiso, Chile; and 
two hundred Peruvian mathematics teachers at- 
tended a six-week course at the University of San 
Marcos, organized by Dr. Francisco Miré Quesada, 
who was a visiting lecturer at summer institutes in 
the United States in 1960. 

During 1961 the U.S. National Science Founda- 
tion will again sponsor summer institutes for 
science and mathematics teachers in the United 
States, and it is expected that opportunities will 
again be offered for Latin Americans to participate. 
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VIEW 


OAS aerial photography program aids Chilean reconstruction 


EVERY CLEAR DAY since January 3, two airplanes have 
been flying a pattern of straight lines over the area in 
southern Chile shaken by the violent earthquakes of May 
1960. Their mission is to take aerial photographs that, 
considered along with some additional data gathered on 
the ground, will provide basic data on damage to cities, 
roads, and farmlands; soil characteristics; mineral and 
forest resources; topographic details; drainage and 
hydrographic patterns; and a host of other factors, 
knowledge of which will be essential to sound planning 
of the long-term reconstruction and development of the 
zone. 

This photographic survey, which is designed as the 
first step in the largest concerted planning effort of 


this kind in South America, is the heart of the oas pro- 
gram of aid for reconstruction of the devastated areas. 
Governments, international agencies, and _ individuals 
rallied quickly to give emergency help to those left home- 
less, workless, or farmless in the terrible shaking of the 
earth in May; the present 0aS program is one.of a number 
of projects undertaken by various agencies to meet the 
longer-range problems (see “To Rebuild Chile,” August 
1960 AMERICAS). 

In a country that is faced by a dire natural calamity, 
when it has already had to confront large problems in the 
development of its resources under the pressure of popula- 
tion growth, an aerophotographic survey of this sort is 
no luxury or administrative whimsy; it is by far the 
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Aerial photograph of Concepcion, taken before the earthquake. New pictures will reveal both damage and resources ae 
GEORGE C. COMPTON re 
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Street in Valdivia, one of the hardest-hit cities. Large-scale 
photography and topographic maps will help guide reconstruction 


fastest means to gather vital information to orient deci- 
sions that will affect the country’s position in the next 
half-century. It would take many years to obtain the same 
information on the ground. The Chilean Ministers of 
Economy, Development, and Reconstruction, of Agri- 
culture, and of Public Works, have called this program 
the most effective help the country could have received 
at this stage. They mean to take full advantage of the 
opportunity the need for reconstruction presents for 
planning anew, without the restrictive influence of vested 
interests. 

Ten countries—Colombia, the Dominican Republic. 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua. 
Peru, the United States, and Venezuela—have contributed 
$532,455 to the project. All twenty of Chile’s fellow 
members in the oas pledged an amount equal to 10 per 
cent of their OAs budget quotas to this special fund, but 
ten have not yet followed through. The amount already 
received will cover the taking of the aerial photographs 
of the region, but little more. 

It was the Chilean Government that proposed that the 
oas aid take this form, and a mission under the chairman- 
ship of Luis Vera, Chief of the Pan American Union 
Division of Regional Development, and composed of rep- 
resentatives of the specialized companies that were will- 
ing to take part in the job, was sent to Chile to work 
out the detailed plan of action. 

The over-all program the group recommended, calling 
for a thorough carry-through in many areas of resource 
analysis and development planning, would cost over three 
million dollars. Arrangements have not yet been made to 
finance all of it, but Chilean institutions and agencies are 
undertaking many facets of it themselves. 

The oas project will provide pictures at a scale of 
1:50,000 of the whole area between 37° and 43°30’ 
south latitude—some 47,000 square miles; at a scale of 
1:20,000 of some 9,700 square miles of agricultural land 
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and river basins in and adjoining the Central Valley be- 
tween 36° and 41°; and at a close-up scale of 1:10,000 
of some 85 square miles in cities seriously affected by 
the earthquakes and seismic sea waves; plus prepara- 
tion of topographic maps of the devastated cities. in- 
cluding necessary preliminary ground control. 


The small-scale photographs of the entire zone—some 
five thousand of them in all—are being taken, from 
altitudes of 26,000 to 35,000 feet above sea level, by a 
twin-engine P-38 of Fairchild Aerial Surveys that is based 
at Puerto Montt, where the crew has installed a tem- 
porary photographic laboratory. A four-engine B-17 of 
Hunting Associates is taking the medium-scale pictures 
of agricultural regions and the large-scale ones of the 
devastated cities. The medium-scale work, plus the de- 
tails of the cities of Chillan, Concepcién-Talcahuano. 
Valdivia-Corral, Puerto Montt-Puerto Varas, Ancud, and 
Castro, was completed by the end of January, when one 
fourth of all the photography was finished. Both aircraft 
are continuing work at top speed in order to complete 
the job before the dry clear weather ends in April. 


Under the terms of Chilean law and the general agree- 
ment between Chilean authorities and the oas, the origina! 
negatives of the photographs will be retained by the 
national Military Geographic Institute (16m) and dupli- 
cates will be kept by the Development Corporation, but 
prints will be used by many other agencies. 

The 1:50,000 pictures of the whole affected zone will 
be of value to the 1¢m for the preparation of the respec- 
tive part of the General Topographic Map of the country 
(1:100,000) with which it is charged. Previous aerial 
photography had extended from the Peruvian border 
south just to the edge of the area hit by the earthquakes. 
The 1¢m will need technical and financial help to give this 
work priority. The photographic information will also 
provide the basis for bringing twenty-one preliminary 
maps up to date. 

In order to get full use of these pictures in com- 
piling information on regional geology and resources, 
for use in reconstruction and development planning, it is 
necessary that the overlapping shots be assembled into a 
mosaic, or composite view, with proper correction of the 
individual pictures to eliminate insofar as possible the 
visual errors caused by tilt of the line from camera to 
object or by terrain obstructions or variations from a 
plane surface, or for variations in scale. This process 
requires expensive special equipment and ground con- 
trol. It is essential to make sure that the key points are 
correctly located geodetically, so that distances and posi- 
tions will be kept in line. This is a time-consuming job 
that must be done on the ground. In a number of cases, 
basic monumented survey stations and bench marks were 
shifted by the earthquakes, and their positions and eleva- 
tions must be checked. Modern electronic equipment for 
measuring distances accurately would greatly speed up 
this work. Vertical control, that is, a system for estab- 
lishing the elevations represented by points in the photo- 
graphs, can be extended, once base points are estab- 
lished, by an automatic device aboard the plane. This 
instrument, called an Airborne Profile Recorder, is a 
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precise radar altimeter that measures and continuously 
records the height of the aircraft above the ground, 
making automatic corrections for slight up or down 
motions of the plane. 

The preparation of the over-all mosaic, and, from it, 
of planimetric maps on which terrain and man-made 
features are indicated by lines and symbols, without con- 
tour markings, is not included in the work covered by 
the original OAs project. 

One special request for aid in making use of the small- 
scale pictures came from the National Petroleum Cor- 
poration, which wants to have an airborne magnetic sur- 
vey made, at its own expense, to provide general geo- 
logical information to help locate sites, particularly in 
the Central Valley, where there is a good chance of find- 
ing oil. 

The national Institute of Geological Research will 
also use these pictures in its work on the Geological 
Map of Chile, and the Institute for Research and Experi- 
ments on Materials of the University of Chile expects to 
check them for clues to the location of sources of build- 
ing materials (sand, clay, mortar, clinker, and so on). 

A number of governmental activities will be furthered 
by the medium-scale photographs of the affected agri- 
cultural zone. The Department of Agriculture will use 
them in developing up-to-date maps of soils and present 
or potential land-use, and a forest inventory. It has 
offered to pay to extend the coverage to additional areas 
in which it is interested for these purposes. The Agri- 
cultural Colonization Agency, which wants to use the pic- 
tures in developing its plans for settlement of government 
lands, would also finance some additional flights. 

Although the zone covered in the OAs project includes 
only part of the areas that were flooded, the most im- 
mediate use to be made of these medium-scale photo- 
graphs will be by the Development Corporation, in 
evaluating the number of farms affected, magnitude of 
the damage, and possibilities for restoration. They will 
also be of great help in revising the rural surveys and 
assessments, which will be essential to agricultural plan- 
ning, fair taxation, and settlement of title disputes. 

The large-scale photographs of the devastated cities 
and surrounding areas will be essential for engineering 
studies and for effective preparation of city plans to 
control reconstruction and new building, in line with 
existing tectonic, soil, drainage, and hydrographic condi- 
tions. The oas has agreed to provide topographic maps 
of these areas on a scale of 1:2,000, with one-meter con- 
tour lines. These will be employed, in combination with 
drilling and other operations at selected points on the 
surface, in analyzing problems of soil mechanics, location 
of port facilities, and general geology. The photographs 
will also contribute to information on urban land-use and 
property valuation. 

The oas had originally proposed another item, com- 
prising geological engineering surveys and studies deal- 
ing with terrain conditions in the destroyed ports, the 
reactions of roads and other communication lines to the 
horizontal forces of the quakes, location of construction 
materials and tectonic conditions in the disaster area, 


including analysis of the causes and effects involved in 
the dislocations of the land. Since the Chilean Govern- 
ment had already accepted an offer of similar help from 
the United States Government, it suggested other kinds 
of technical assistance the oas might provide. It asked for 
a technician for a year to advise the Minister of Economy, 
Development, and Reconstruction on the rehabilitation 
programs in the devastated area. This was given first 
priority, and Mr. Vera has already been sent to Chile for 
six months to begin this assignment. 

A number of additional measures have been agreed 
upon, which would be financed by the $176,773 of un- 
paid quotas of contributions to the special fund. It is 
important that these sums be made available quickly. 

In approximate order of priority, the other items to 
be covered are: 1) the services, for six months, of one 
or two specialists to train Chilean geologists in photo- 
interpretation; 2) provision of a second set of negatives 
of all the aerial photographs to the Development Corpora- 
tion, for the use of all reconstruction and development 
agencies; 3) acquisition of special equipment, including 
an instrument for correcting negatives, for a photointer- 
pretation laboratory to be established at the Development 
Corporation; 4) provision of positive prints of the photo- 
graphs of the flooded areas to the Minister of Economy; 
5) preparation, for the Ministry of Economy, of the 
mosaic at a scale of 1:50,000, presumably beginning with 
the hardest-hit area, from Valdivia to Puerto Montt; 6) 
the services for three months of a specialist in carto- 
graphic photointerpretation and another in photographic 
processes for map making, to advise the IcM. 

Finally, Chilean institutions have asked that the pro- 
gram obtain various items of equipment for photointer- 
pretation and mapping that would remain in Chile for 
future use. Chile will also profit by the training in their 
use local people will get in the program. 

The benefits to be gained from this program are not 
confined to restoration of what the earthquakes undid: 
the aim is to develop a Chile that will be more efficiently 
and productively organized than it was before the catas- 
trophe. Ge 


Irrigation near Yungay, not far from Concepcién. 
Aerial mapping will aid planning for agriculture too 
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1A DE LOURDES TEIXEIRA 


FATE SOMETIMES ENJOYS playing a sorcerer’s helper, per- 
forming magical tricks with truly miraculous dexterity. 
This was what happened in the troubled and miserable 
existence of Carolina Maria de Jesus, a Negro trash 
picker in a slum in Sao Paulo, Brazil, who was trans- 
formed overnight into an author of world fame. She, to 
whom hunger had been an inseparable companion, sud- 
denly found herself a financial success, thanks to one 
printing after another of her book Quarto de Despejo 
(Garbage Room) in Portuguese and several other lan- 
guages. 

Carolina Maria de Jesus, forty-six, lived with her three 
small children, Joao, José Carlos, and Vera Eunice, in 
Canindé, a poor outlying district containing some two 
hundred shanties thrown together of wood, tin, and card- 
board, on the edge of the Tieté River. She called it, in her 
book, “a branch of hell or hell itself.” She had been 
supporting the youngsters for eight years by collecting 
paper and scraps of metal from the trash cans of the city. 
With a sack on her back, dressed in tatters and with a 
kerchief tied around her head, nearly always with an 
empty stomach because what she earned was scarcely 
enough to allay her children’s permanent hunger, she 
roamed through the streets of the fastest-growing city 
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THE REPORT OF A SAO PAULO SLUM-DWELLER 


in the world, bent under the weight of her load of junk, 
of any kind of junk that could mean a few pennies more. 

The shack she lived in is made of old, worm-eaten 
planks that she had found and carried from far away, one 
by one, like an ant. The roof is made of rusty strips of 
corrugated iron and pieces of cardboard that are ineffec- 
tive in keeping rain out of that precarious but neverthe- 
less stable home, in which the humble beds of Carolina 
and her children were almost on top of each other. There 
was no other furniture, no utensil, no piece of china in the 
hut. Old tin cans were the cooking pans, and boxes some- 
times served as chairs. But on a shelf in a protected corner 
of the snack she kept a row of old books, read and re- 
read, and a series of thirty-five notebooks that were yel- 
lowed by age, dust, and the smoke of the cooking fire. 
These notebooks, most of them also salvaged from trash 
cans, were Carolina’s treasure—a treasure in the broadest 
sense of the word, one that would someday free her and 
her children from misery and take her forever out of the 
hell of the shanty town to a life compatible with her 
human dignity. 

Years of struggle, hunger, and back-breaking work 
passed by without any bright moments, and Carolina saw 
no promise of anything better. It seemed as if God had 
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forgotten her, as she put it. To get up at dawn to fetch 
water from afar in big heavy cans, fix coffee for herself 
and the children, sometimes without any bread to go with 
it, and then leave for her arduous work—that was the 
routine of her days, months, and years. 

The children were growing up now and beginning to 
go to school and demand shoes to wear, but their mother’s 
struggle remained just as hard, or even harder. She only 
rested in little snatches, or late at night, when she took 
advantage of the rare silence in the slum—which was 
nearly always the scene of fights, arguments, scandals, 
and even crimes—to write in a diary through which she 
could release her pent-up anxiety, recounting the day- 
to-day life of the community of miserable marginal peo- 
ple, “the garbage room of the city.” 

Carolina had been born in a small town in the state of 
Minas Gerais and had finished the second grade in school. 
She had had the ambition of becoming a teacher, but her 
mother’s situation forced her to quit school to work in 
the fields. She recalls that one of the first written things 
she was able to figure out, when she was very little, was 
a movie poster that said, “Today Pure Blood, with Tom 
Mix.” From then on she devoured every printed thing 
she saw: newspapers, magazines, and even a few books. 

She grew to adolescence, fell in love, and before long 
the children began to arrive. Life was becoming increas- 
ingly difficult. She could not leave the babies home and 
go to work as a maid, and she found no housewife who 
wanted anything to do with the children. Thus, necessity 
forced her to live off of what she could find in the trash 
cans of the city. 

She writes: “I pick paper, but I don’t like it. Then 
I think: I'll pretend I’m dreaming. . . . When I write, I 
think that I live in a gold-colored castle that shines in 
the sunlight. That the windows are silver and the lights 
are diamonds. That my view overlooks the garden and I 
see all sorts of flowers. I have to create this atmosphere 
of fantasy in order to forget that I’m in the slums. .. . 
My happy hours are the ones I spend in imaginary 
castles.” 

With moving humility, she gives vent to her feelings: 
“We are poor, we came to the edge of the river. The 
river’s edge is a place for trash and the marginal ones. 
The people of the shanty town are considered marginal. 
You don’t see buzzards flying over the riverbank near 
the garbage any more. Unemployed men have taken the 
buzzards’ places.” Carolina’s comments are simple and 
sad: “Brazil must be led by someone who has known 
hunger. Hunger is a teacher, too. A hungry person learns 
to think about his fellow man and his children. . . . My 
children are always hungry. When they are very hungry 
they don’t care what they eat. . . . I’ve lost the habit of 
smiling.” This desperate question gives an idea of her 
permanent state of anxiety: “Could it be that the poor 
in other countries suffer as much as the poor of Brazil?” 

As a matter of fact, her whole book is a manual on 
hunger, the haunting theme of her diary, as we can see 
from these excerpts: “Children eat a lot of bread. They 
like soft bread. But when they don’t have it, they eat hard 
bread. The bread we eat is hard. The bed we sleep on is 


hard. The life of the people of the slums is hard. . . . Our 
life is black. Everything around us is black.” 

Here are some bitter fruits of her experience: “Dizzi- 
ness from hunger is worse than dizziness from alcohol. 
Dizziness from alcohol makes us sing. But the dizziness 
that comes from hunger makes us tremble. I’ve found that 
it’s horrible to have your stomach full of nothing but air.” 

After telling that she sold a sack of paper and received 
six cruzeiros (about three cents) she says: “I thought | 
would keep the money to buy beans. But I saw that I 
couldn't, because my stomach was protesting and tortur- 
ing me. I decided to drink some coffee and buy a loaf of 
bread. What a surprising effect food has on our bodies! 
Before eating I had seen the sky, the birds, the trees all 
in yellow, but after I ate everything returned to normal. 
Food in the stomach is like fuel in machines. I started 
to work faster. My body stopped feeling so heavy. I began 
to walk faster. I felt I was gliding in space. I began to 
smile as if I were seeing a beautiful sight. And is there 
anything more beautiful than having something to eat? 
It seemed as if I were eating for the first time in my 
life.” 

Not even the Scandinavian Knut Hamsun dealt so 
realistically and at the same time so compassionately with 
this inexhaustible theme. 


Carolina saves tender words and smiles for 
children. Daughter sits beside her as she talks 
with young neighbor 
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Here is still more: “Children can’t stand hunger. . . . 
When I see mine eating rice and beans, the food that is 
not within the reach of the slum dwellers, it makes me 
smile. As if I were watching a dazzling spectacle.” She 
says that Vera Eunice, her little girl of two, wants to 
be a pianist and doesn’t like to go barefoot. “When Vera 
eats meat she is happy and sings,” she concludes. 

But despite this permanent battle, she had eyes and 
ears for the beautiful things of the world. One morning, 
as she got up at five to fetch water, she saw the birds, 
and she mused: “The sparrows are beginning their morn- 
ing symphony. Birds must be happier than we are. Per- 
haps they live in friendship and equality. The world of 
the birds must be better than that of the people of the 
slums, who go to bed but don’t sleep because they go to 
bed without eating.” 

She even makes some political comments, too: “De- 
mocracy is losing its followers. Everything in our country 
is weakening. The money is weak. Democracy is weak 
and the politicians are very weak. And everything that is 
weak will one day die.” 

As these topics show, this book is an unusual human 
document. Furthermore, Carolina Maria de Jesus is a 
strong, courageous woman who fights bravely to defend 
her children from misery. This is clearly evident from 
confessions such as these: “Even though the neighbors 
loathe me, I write. I can control my impulses. I have had 
only two years of school, but I have,tried to develop my 
character. The only thing that doesn’t exist in the slum 


Carolina chats with a group of her neighbors. Below: Children 
who played outside her window often went hungry 
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Reporter Audalio Dantas gets the first copy of Quarto de Despejo 
autographed by the author 

is solidarity. . . . I endure the uncertainties of life reso- 
lutely. I was not able to store up things to live on; | 
decided to store up patience.” 

Proving that she has a true vocation as a writer, she 
declares: “I write every day. . . . 1 can’t go to sleep with- 
out reading first. I like to leaf through a book. Books 
are man’s greatest invention.” She repeats what a neigh- 
bor said to her: “I never saw another woman enjoy books 
the way you do.” 

Speaking of a certain young man who wants to marry 
her, she justifies her refusal this way: “. . . I don’t want 
to because | am a mature woman already. And then, a 
man won't like a woman who is always reading, and 
who gets up early to write. A woman who sleeps with a 
pencil and paper under her pillow. That is why I prefer 
to live only for my ideal.” 

Her ideal has recently been marvelously achieved, as 
she probably never could have imagined, even in her 
most beautiful dreams: from a miserable trash picker, 
she was transformed into a writer who is discussed, 
photographed, and read all over the world. Her obscure 
struggle suddenly became a cry for better living condi- 
tions for the disinherited ones of the slums. 

You may wonder how this happened. 

One day a couple of years ago a reporter came to 
Canindé. He was one of the most efficient and brilliant 
members of the Brazilian press corps—Audalio Dantas, 
working for the mass-circulation magazine O Cruzeiro. 
He had come to the slums to witness a playground inau- 
guration, and overheard someone mention that Carolina 
was writing a diary about the daily life of the unhappy 
community on the banks of the Tieté. Since he was one 
whose profession made him always curious, he followed 
up the lead, found the author, and got his hands on 
some of the old notebooks, filled with lively handwriting. 
Interested and puzzled, he promised Carolina that he 
would try to find a publisher for her. She said that she 
had already tried several publishers in Sao Paulo, and 
even sent some of the notebooks to the United States, but 
without success. Not long ago, she had got the manu- 
scripts back. 
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Audalio Dantas, however, promised her that this time 
the book would be published. As a start, he interviewed 
her for an article in O Cruzeiro. He described her in her 
own setting, with her tatters and her serious, unsmiling 
mask. “I have a hard, cold look for men and women,” 
she says. “My smile, my soft and tender words, I save 
for children.” 

The gongs of destiny, that mysterious prompter, an- 
nounced a new act in the life of the trash picker of Sao 
Paulo. 

One of the great Brazilian publishing houses, Livraria 
Francisco Alves, became interested in her notebooks and 
published them last September in an illustrated volume 
entitled Quarto de Despejo, with a preface by Audalio 
Dantas and an introduction by the writer Paulo Dantas. 
It was a smashing hit. The release of the book, covered 
by television and by movie and still photographers, and 
attended by the Minister of Labor, drew a huge crowd. 
Long lines of book buyers passed by the counter of the 
bookstore to have the author sign their copies. In the 
days that followed, tremendous sales exhausted the first 
edition of ten thousand copies and succeeding ones of 
twenty thousand and fifty thousand copies, thus breaking 
all records in Brazilian publishing history. The success 
continued, month after month, and now has _ reached 
beyond the boundaries of Brazil. 

More than fifty publishers all over the world vied for 
translation rights for Quarto de Despejo. They include 
publishers in the United States, England, Germany, 
France, Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, Poland, Greece, Japan, Israel, and Argentina. The 
Spanish edition, published in Buenos Aires by Editorial 
Abraxas, came out under the splendid title, El Hambre 
Es Amarilla (Hunger Is Yellow). 

As you can see, this has meant fame, renown, and also 
fortune. 

You may wonder what it is about this book that has 
had such an impact on public opinion and generated such 
widespread interest. Could it be a masterpiece, revealing 
the author as a literary genius? 


Nothing of the sort. Other reasons account for the 
repercussions caused by this book, which has prompted 
debates in the press, on round-table television programs. 
and in university circles, carried on by professors, sociolo- 
gists. writers, students, and priests. Some are against it, 
but the majority favor the book. The key point of the 
controversy is whether the book’s publication can be 
considered justified, when it is not a literary work but 
one written in imperfect, elementary language. 

Although some critics have been aggressive and violent, 
the majority understand that Quarto de Despejo transcends 
literary achievement as a social and human document. The 
testimony of the trash picker from Sao Paulo is, in fact, 
an appalling account of the way of life in the marginal 
communities of the most industrialized and progressive 
metropolis in Latin America. In her ingenuously incor- 
rect language Carolina tells, with the insistent catchword 
“hunger” resounding on every page, of day after day of 
undernourishment, of the insane fight that she and her 
neighbors wage for the desperate purpose of staying alive 
and keeping their loved ones from perishing. 

In this lies the importance of the now famous book and 
the justification for the excitement about it. It is obvi- 
ously not literature, but a poetic sensitivity shines, dis- 
creetly and humbly, here and there in its pages. Look, 
for example, at the Franciscan beauty of this phrase with 
which the author refers to a neighbor: “. . . She’s a 
Negress who is like bread. Calm and useful.” Don’t the 
image and adjectives seem taken from the Fioretti of the 
saint of Assisi? 

Carolina’s goal, then, has been fully achieved. She now 
receives a considerable income from royalties, and she 
has begun to work on another book, a diary of her new 
life. which she plans to call Casa de Alvenaria (The 
Brick House). She lives with Vera Eunice, Joao, and José 
Carlos in a modest but decent house far from the hell of 
the shanty town, with all the comforts, with lots of books, 
and most important, with the certainty that she will never 
again have to refuse her children when they ask for food. 
Vera Eunice will always have shoes and one day she 
may be a pianist. Ge 


In the living room of their new home. Here hunger is no longer a constant daily companion of the family group 
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Monlevade plant of Cia. Siderirgica Belgo-Mineira, near Belo 
Horizonte, Brazil: loading pig iron in converter 


J. R. MILLER 


Latin America, which now relies heavily on imports of 
steel to sustain its growing industrialization, can look 
forward to producing most of the steel it needs by 1975. 
Output of crude steel within the region will rise dramati- 
cally from the 1957 level of approximately 3.4 million 
metric tons (or the estimated 1960 level of 3.7 million) 
to nearly nineteen million by 1975. Since consumption is 
expected to go up at the same time from a little over eight 
million tons (1957) to some twenty-two million, this 
means Latin American mills will be providing 83 per 
cent of what is needed in the area, as against only 44 
per cent in 1957. 

If we drop the year on which our comparison is based 
back to 1955 (when Latin American production totaled 
2.5 million tons), the gains expected in several of the 
countries over the twenty-year period are even more im- 
pressive. Brazil, Chile, and Mexico will be producing four 
to six times as much in 1975 as they did in 1955; Argen- 
tina more than ten times as much; and Colombia, Uru- 
guay, and Venezuela on the order of twenty times as 
much. For the region as a whole, output will be 7.5 times 
the 1955 amount, compared to an expected world total 
about 2.3 times the figure for the same year. 

Actual 1957 production and consumption totals for the 
Latin American countries and forecasts of the annual 
levels they will reach in 1972-75 are given in Table I. 
The predictions are from the careful study Long-Term 
Trends and Problems of the European Steel Industry, 
prepared by the secretariat of the UN Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe (EcE) and published in 1959. Later, as 
we consider the situation in the separate countries in 
more detail, we shall see that these predictions are in 
many cases conservative. In any event, they should bring 
increased hope and confidence to industrialists and gov- 
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ernment leaders who are deeply concerned over the still 
wide gap between production and consumption in the 
area and the drain that is put on the countries’ foreign- 
exchange reserves by the continuing need for steel im- 
ports. Of course, some of the individual countries are 
not expected to produce any steel even by 1975, and 
what advantages they would get from the anticipated 
higher regional production would depend on the inter- 
national trade conditions then prevailing. 

In making its analysis, the ECE staff began by plotting 
actual world crude-steel production as recorded for the 
years from 1875 to 1959, both directly and by moving 
five-year averages. It then developed a formula to express 
the relation of the absolute level of world production and 
its rate of growth. In order to reflect the trend during 
undisturbed periods of steady growth, all years in which 
an absolute decline in production occurred were omitted 
from the calculation, as were various others that were 
considered abnormal because of the effects of major eco- 
nomic depressions or world wars. The resulting theoreti- 
cal curve, shown along with the actual values and five- 
year moving averages in Figure 1, is continued through 
1975 as an indication of expected output. Of course, the 
continuity of the line presupposes that the period will 
be free from major “disturbances.” A simple mathemati- 
cal transformation of the growth formula gives one for 
world steel production as a function of time. That, not 
the growth rate, is what is shown directly, but on log- 
arithmic scale, in Figure 1—what indicates the rate of 
growth in that graph, of course, is the slant of the curve. 
The correlation of production and time is also shown. 
but on an arithmetic scale, in my chart (Figure 2). 

From Figure 1, it is clear that the rate of growth of 
world production is progressively diminishing. It is nor- 
mal in matters of economic development to find a higher 
rate of growth at early stages than at more advanced 
ones. Moreover, countries that are at an early stage of 
industrial development, in which steel is needed for the 
development of steel-using manufacturing industries, are 
apt to show a considerably higher rate of growth in out- 
put of this metal than countries that are already highly 
industrialized, and in which the various sectors of pro- 
duction have developed in a more balanced manner. 

The ECE statisticians extended their statistical forecasts 
to individual countries after grouping them geograph- 
ically and taking into account their varying present levels 
of industrial and economic development, their popula- 
tions, their available resources, their trade relationships, 
and other factors, including historical and cultural ones. 
Then the figures were adjusted so that they would add 
up to the indicated world total, since the predictions de- 
rived from data applying to the largest aggregate are 
the most reliable. For the world as a whole, naturally, 
the consumption and production figures will balance, but 
for individual countries or regions they may show wide 
divergence. But no claim of accuracy within a fixed per- 
centage can be made for any of the predictions of the 
future. 

The eEceE forecasts for 1972-75 indicate a rapid rise in 
consumption during the next fifteen years both on a 
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An optimistic look ahead 


world basis and for most of the individual countries, and 
I believe that this condition will hold true for most of 
the Latin American countries for at least twice that long. 
I emphasized this characteristic of the prospects for the 
future in a paper delivered at a meeting of steel industry 
experts, organized by the UN Economic Commission for 
Latin America (ECLA), in Sao Paulo, Brazil, in 1956, in 
these terms: “The classic concept of the ‘S-curve’ must 
be replaced by a ‘J-curve.’ The economic development of 
most countries of the world is now marked by an entry 
into a period of continuing unsaturated demand for steel. 
The programs for increased output in Brazil, Chile, Co- 
lombia, etc., the new plants in Venezuela and Argentina, 
all would be considered fantastic and impracticable under 
any other condition. Yet these huge ventures are being 
undertaken by experienced steel men with business ad- 
visers, economists, engineers, and every other type of 
specialist to assist them at their command.” 

Let us then look at the actual situation in the major 
Latin American producing countries. 


BRAZIL 


This country’s steel industry is the largest in Latin 
America; it accounted for 41 per cent of the region’s to- 
tal output of crude steel and 37.5 per cent of its finished 
steel in 1957, according to ECLA figures, and the ECE study 
predicts that roughly the same proportion will hold in 
the future. In the forecast for 1972-75, Brazil appears 
as a net exporter of steel. The country has high-grade do- 
mestic ores, but its relatively poor coal must be mixed 
with significant proportions of imported coking coal. 

Brazil’s 1960 crude-steel production was nearly two 
million tons. Slightly more than half of this came from 
the National Steel Company at Volta Redonda. Other 
producers include: Mineracgéo Geral do Brasil Ltda., a 
complex of eight small units around Sao Paulo, produc- 
ing about 200,000 tons of ingots; Cia. Siderargica Belgo- 
Mineira, with two plants near Belo Horizonte, producing 
about 270,000 tons; a seamless-tube plant at Belo Hori- 
zonte that made about 95,000 tons of tubes from 150,000 


tons of its own ingots; and Cia. Agos Especiais, also in 
Minas Gerais state, which rolled billets, bars, and sheets 
from some 80,000 tons of ingots in both alloy and carbon 
steel grades. Smaller plants made an additional 200,000 
ingot-tons. 

Three new integrated plants are under construction: 
one near Sao Paulo, another in Minas Gerais, and a third 
at Vitoria. By 1962, these new plants will produce about 
as much as the existing ones do now, and these additions, 
together with expansion already under way at existing 
mills, will boost the nation’s output in 1965 to about 4.3 
million tons of ingots. But Brazilian steel men are con- 
sidering programs to make possible by 1965 a total plant 
capacity of seven to eight million tons. If this expansion 
occurs, the 1972-75 figure shown in Table I will be ex- 
ceeded. 


MEXICO 


Mexico, the second largest steel producer in Latin 
America, is fortunate in having the necessary raw ma- 
terials within the country, although the ores are in re- 
mote locations. Major firms include Compania Fundidora 
de Fierro y Acero and Hojalata y Lamina in Monterrey, 
Altos Hornos de México at Monclova, and Tubos de 


Pouring steel from electric furnace at plant 
of Tubos de Acero de México, Veracruz 
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Pouring molten iron into pig casting machine at new integrated 
plant at San Nicolas, Argentina 


Acero de México at Veracruz. These, along with smaller 
plants around Mexico City, turned out about 1.1 million 
tons of ingots and 900,000 tons of finished steel products 
in 1958. Current expansion programs will raise capacity 
to 2.6 million tons by 1963, and the three integrated 
operations—Altos Hornos, Fundidora, and Hojalata y 
Lamina—are considering further expansion to a capacity 
of 3.25 million tons by 1965. With an added 750,000 tons 
from the semi- and non-integrated plants, this would 
mean a total capacity for the Mexican steel industry of 
four million ingot-tons—exceeding the projection in Ta- 
ble I and anticipating it by almost a full decade. Any new 
installations that might come into being would mean 
reaching this capacity even sooner. Interest has been ex- 
pressed from time to time in setting up an integrated 
plant with an initial capacity of 300,000 to 500,000 tons 
to use known ore reserves near Manzanillo on the south- 
west coast. 
ARGENTINA 

Argentina, a relatively large consumer of steel for the 
past sixty years, has had to rely on foreign suppliers 
because it lacks developed sources of the raw materials 
for steel making. In 1958 the country used one million 
tons of ingots to produce 878,000 tons of finished steels 
but only 230,000 tons of the crude steel were produced 


nationally, and these were made from steel scrap, which 
was also largely imported. Of the more than fifty pro- 
ducers, only five poured more than twenty thousand tons 
of ingots in 1959: Acindar, S.A.; Fabrica Militar de 
Aceros; La Cantabrica, S.A.; Santa Rosa; and Tamet. 

Many of these small plants are being enlarged, but the 
big new development in Argentina is centered at the Ma- 
nuel Savio Works at San Nicolas on the Parana River, 
inaugurated last year. Using imported ore and coal, this 
first integrated operation in the country produces pig 
iron in a large blast furnace and pours steel ingots from 
open hearth furnaces of the latest design. Annual pro- 
duction from ore will start at 600,000 tons. In addition. 
the rolling mill will make various products from imported 
steel. 

Taking into account expanded production in these 
plants, Argentina may have an annual output of 2.2 mil- 
lion tons of finished steels by 1965, running ahead of the 
ECE estimate for 1972-75 in terms of crude-steel equiva- 
lent, yet experienced steel men believe this will meet only 
60 per cent of demand. Additional new plants are under 
consideration, including a million-ton installation on the 
Parana River near Rosario and a major integrated opera- 
tion in the South based upon ore and coal reserves known 
to exist in Patagonia. 


CHILE 


The Compafiia de Acero del Pacifico’s Huachipato 
steel works, near Concepcion, has been the center of 
Chilean steel production since 1951, when it began op- 
erations with a capacity of 160,000 ingot-tons. It is a 
fully integrated plant that manufactures finished steel 
products from domestic raw materials: iron ore, coal, 
and limestone. Facilities have already been enlarged 
twice, and the plant capacity at the end of 1960 was 
130,000 tons of ingots. The current expansion program 
provides for an increase to 650,000 tons by 1964. This 
is a little more than half the 1975 projection in Table I, 
and the abundant reserves of necessary resources support 
the prediction. Chile is the only Latin American country 
that now is producing more steel than it consumes: this 
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net export position is expected to be retained even in 
1975. 

The Huachipato works could easily be developed to a 
capacity exceeding one million ingot-tons, but it might 
be worthwhile to consider the establishment of a second 
plant elsewhere to match eventually the 600,000-ton ca- 
pacity now planned for Huachipato. Antofagasta and 
Valparaiso are possible sites, both offering deep water 
access. Establishment of more than one steel center in 
Chile would involve somewhat higher capital require- 
ments than if the industry continued to be concentrated 
wholly at Huachipato, but this would be offset by the 
important gains from broadening the base of the nation’s 
industrial development. 


COLOMBIA 


Colombia, like Mexico and Chile, has within its bor- 
ders the necessary. raw materials for steel making. And. 
like Chile, its steel industry is centered mainly in one 
integrated plant. A relatively small tonnage of bars is 
rolled from billets in Medellin. The major operation is 
the government-sponsored Acerias Paz del Rio, S.A. at 
Belencito. Designed initially to produce 124,000 tons, it 
encountered a number of difficult technical and commer- 
cial problems, but managed to maintain production at 
about 90,000 tons a year in 1957 and 1958. An improve- 
ment and expansion program now under way is resolving 
the technical problems and will raise output to 300,000 
tons, one third of the 1972-75 estimate in Table I. Ex- 
perts at Paz del Rio foresee a national demand for fin- 
ished steels of 500,000 tons (equivalent to about 700,000 
tons of ingots) by 1965, so imports will still be relied on 

heavily. 

As in Chile, the spreading and diversification of the 
nation’s future capacity should be carefully considered. 
Belencito lacks Huachipato’s deep-water facilities, and 
finished products must be shipped considerable distances 
to reach the major market area at Bogota. But there were 
sound reasons behind the choice of the site for the Paz 
del Rio plant. It is close to national sources of iron ore 
and coking coal. With this in mind, it may be reasonable 
to develop Belencito’s capacity up to 500,000 tons of 
ingots; this can be done without difficulty. Further ex- 
pansion to the 900,000 tons anticipated by the ECE study 


Cold mill at Huachipato steel works near 
Concepcion, Chile, only Latin American country 


= that is now net exporter of steel 


Biast jurnace is part of big Colombian installation at Paz del 
Rio, using domestic raw materials 

might later be made at the same site, but the possibilities 
of a second plant should not be overlooked. A likely site 
might be Barranquilla, to which raw materials could be 
sent by river barge. 


VENEZUELA 


More than 800,000 tons of steel products have been 
consumed annually in Venezuela for several years. Ex- 
cept for some 75,000 tons of reinforcing bars and wire 
rods produced each year by the Siderirgica Venezolana 
in Caracas, all steel consumed in the country has been 
imported. This year operations will begin at the Planta 
Siderurgica del Orinoco, at a deep-water river site near 
Puerto Ordaz. This modern facility will produce 700,000 
tons of ingots from ores mined nearby and imported 
coke. Work has also been started, it is reported, on a 
program to expand these facilities to a capacity of one 
million tons of finished steels. 

The requirements of the oil-producing Maracaibo area, 
the industrial developments near Valencia, the activity 
centered at Barcelona, and the attention now being given 
to the rich Guayana region all point to the need for an 
increase and diversification of the nation’s steel-produc- 
ing facilities beyond the three million ingot-tons predicted 
for Venezuela in 1972-75 in Table I. Installation of an 
additional plant, comparable to that being erected on 
the Orinoco River, within a few years is not unlikely. 


URUGUAY 


Uruguay’s steel requirements, equivalent to more than 
150,000 tons of crude steel a year, are supplied almost 
entirely from foreign sources. Domestic production is 
limited to the output of Industria Nacional Laminadora, 
S.A. (INLASA), which rolls some 25,000 tons of reinfore- 
ing bars annually. In addition, some 5,000 tons of gal- 
vanized corrugated sheets are produced by an associated 
company. Practically all of this is made from imported 
semi-finished material. 

As I pointed out in a report to the Uruguayan Govern- 
ment, the Montevideo facilities are old and out of date. 
The INLASA management has been planning to replace 
them by new facilities that will raise finished-steel produc- 
tion to about 60,000 tons a year. More important is the 
development in the past three years around national iron 
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TABLE | 
LATIN AMERICAN STEEL CONSUMPTION AND PRODUCTION 
(In thousands of metric tons of crude steel or equivalent) 


1957 Trend Values in 1972-75 


Average 
annual rate 
Percentage of increase 
Deficit (—) Deficit (—) increase (absolute) 
Production or or (absolute) 1957 to 
Country (Consumption (ingots) Surplus (+) Connemption Production Surplus(+) consumption 1972-75 


| 
| 


1,409 | 221 | —1,188 | 3,500 2,500 | —1,000 148 | 17.6 


Argentina 

Brazil 1,876 | 1475 | —401 | 6,500 7,000 +500 246 10.6 
Chile | 498 | 412 | —86 1,000 1,200 +200 101 7.6 
Colombia 3899 125 —264 | 1,200 900 | —300 208i 23.1 
Cuba 290 (14) —276 600 200 | —400 107, | 
Mexico 1,351 1050 | 3600 | 3,500 | —-—100 166 9.5 
Peru 179 —_— | == | 600 | 200 — 400 235 | 13.7 
Uruguay 141] | (13) | —128 300 200 —100 | 113 | 16.6 
Venezuela 1,556 59 — 1,497 4,000 3,000 | -—1,000 | 157 | 39.7 
Other 476 one —476 1,000 — | -1,000 | 110 | _— 
Total | | | 
Latin America 8,165 3,369 —4,796 | 22,300 | 18,700 —3,600 | 173 | 12.5 


All figures from Long-Term Trends and Problems of the European Steel Industry, UN Economic Commission for Europe, 1959, except 1957 production, 
which is from Economic Survey of Latin America, 1958, UN Economic Commission for Latin America, and 1957 production deficit, which is calculated 


from other columns. “* Figure for 1956. Figures in parentheses are estimates. ° Not applicable since production in 1957 was nil or negligible. 


ore reserves in the Valentines region, about 150 miles 
from Montevideo, on a direct rail line. The Valentines 
deposits may contain as much as twenty-five million tons 
or more of iron ore, with an average of 40 per cent iron, 
which can economically be concentrated to 65 per cent. 
A new company, Yacimientos de Valentines, $.A., began 
an extensive program of drilling and analysis of the 
deposits last year. The results of these tests, being carried 
out by the Uruguayan Geological Institute, will be ready 
in a few months. There are already signs that they may 
prove even more favorable than the initial expectations. 
Proposals have been solicited from equipment suppliers 
for a fully integrated plant to produce up to 500,000 tons 
of ingots a year. The first phase of the operation will 
provide for producing 300,000 tons of concentrated ore 
annually, most of which will be offered for sale. The sec- 
ond step calls for pouring 150,000 tons of ingots annually. 


Tube mill at new plant on Orinoco River, Venezuela, will make 
equipment for oil and other industries 


In the third stage—to be completed in about five years— 
that output would be doubled. The goals of this program 
exceed the prediction in Table I. 


PERU 


Consumption of steel products in Peru rose from 60,- 
000 tons in 1950 to over 100,000 tons in 1958. All of this 
was imported until 1957, when the integrated steel works 
of the Corporacién Peruana del Santa began operations 
at Chimbote. The plant produced 53,000 tons of ingots 
in 1958, and from this rolled 28,000 tons of bars and 
7,000 tons of sheets. Now producing more than 5,000 
ingot-tons a month, the firm has announced contracts 
with a European consortium of steel plant designers and 
equipment suppliers to enlarge the works to a capacity 
of 240,000 ingot-tons, and has further increases in mind 
for the future. The capacity already planned will exceed 
the amount forecast for Peru in Table I. 

What is the significance of the current developments in 
these eight countries? Certainly they indicate the over- 
all reasonableness, and in several cases the conservatism. 
of the EcE forecasts. 1 made these comments at the 1956 
Sao Paulo meeting: “The consequences of this transition 
imply that in the planning of any steel plants for Latin 
America one can set almost any top limit on the size of 
the plant, being limited only by considerations of the 
most efficient size for a given operation. . . . One may 
anticipate the export of steel products. . . . Iron ani 
steel-making raw materials sources must be re-examined 
and new explorations must be undertaken.” Also needed 
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Rendering from engineering drawings of new integrated private 
plant designed by author to be built in Uruguay 
are the achievement of a substantial rate of capital forma- 
tion to finance the expansions; the recruitment and train- 
ing of more local steel workers and supervisors; and, 
most important, the development of closer ties among 
the continent’s steel men, engineers, and industrialists. 
In regard to the problem of raw materials, although 
Latin America is favored with enough iron ore to support 
an almost indefinite expansion, coking coals are not so 
plentiful. Intensive studies are under way on how low- 
grade coal deposits that are available in Brazil, Peru. 
Argentina, Venezuela, and elsewhere, might be utilized. 
New metallurgical processes employing natural gas, non- 
coking coals, oxygen, and cheap hydroelectric power for 
reduction are being investigated for possible greater ap- 
plication in Latin America. Raw material deficiencies will 
not hold back steel development. 


Nor should the problems of capital formation and local 
labor staffs pose insurmountable barriers. They were 
overcome during the period between 1935 and 1960 when 
steel production for all of Latin America was multiplied 
by more than ten, starting from an annual output of about 
300,000 ingot-tons. That development was truly a break- 
through into a new and difficult field. The necessary capi- 
tal funds were found, and competent labor staffs were 
trained and developed from the local populations under 
conditions that were far more challenging than those that 
will be faced in the next fifteen years. With the rich 
experience acquired during those formative years, Latin 
American steel men are now in a position to meet such 
problems in the future with no less success than they did 
in the past. 

Technical and financial assistance from many foreign 
countries and companies contributed to the development 
of the Latin American steel industry to its present state, 
and will again be available if sought, but it should be 
remembered that the greater part of that industry was 
built by and is today being operated effectively and ef- 
ficiently by local personnel. And the local people are 
planning and directing the development of many of the 
region’s new steel projects and will operate them with 
others whom they train. 

In its future development, the Latin American steel 
industry may expect valuable help from the United Na- 
tions, mainly through EcLa. During vitally important 
periods of the industry’s growth, ECLA organized two 
meetings, one at Bogota in 1952, and the one I men- 
tioned, in Sao Paulo four years later, which brought to- 
gether Latin American steel men and foreign specialists 
to exchange views on common problems. Ecta has been 
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the prime mover in bringing about the organization of a 
Free Trade Area in Latin America which was agreed 
upon last year in the Treaty of Montevideo. Although 
it is now limited to a small number of countries, it is 
inevitable that their number will increase as the region’s 
industrial output—including steel products as well as 
other commodities—grows, and trade between the re- 
publics broadens. 

The Latin American steel industry will also continue 
to receive support from the Organization of American 
States. Last August I prepared a report on steel stand- 
ardization for the pau Division of Technology and Pro- 
ductivity. Inter-regional dependence for steel products 
and raw materials is already an important factor and will 
grow more important as the steel industry expands. This 
makes the preparation of adequate and uniform Latin 
American specifications and standards a matter requir- 
ing urgent attention. For several years the problem has 
been discussed by far-sighted engineers, steel producers, 
and consumers. It was reviewed in detail at an interna- 
tional meeting in Buenos Aires, called by the Argentine 
standardization institute, last November. Comprehensive 
programs with practical organizational recommendations 
were presented by national standardization committees, 
the steel producers, and the Organization of American 
States. The task of preparing the actual steel standards 
was entrusted to the Instituto Latinoamericano del Fierro 
y del Acero (Latin American Iron and Steel Institute). 
The formation of that cooperative organization of steel 
producers, at the end of 1959, was a sign of the industry’s 
growing maturity. 

Another demonstration of oas willingness to help out 
in steel development was the seminar on basic production 
problems of the industry in Buenos Aires in 1959, a 
project of its Program of Technical Cooperation. Follow- 
ing that meeting, nineteen of the participants were 
brought to the United States on special oas fellowships 
for six months of metallurgical study at the University 
of Pittsburgh, followed by six months in U.S. plants. 

It is on their own experienced engineers and adminis- 
trators, and the new ones who can be trained, that the 
Latin American countries are counting to make the steel 
industry a sound foundation for a healthy industrial 
economy. With the natural advantages that are at hand. 
the need for the product, and the determination of in- 
dustrial and governmental leaders, the prediction of an 
output of nineteen million tons by 1972-75 seems to repre- 
sent only a lower limit of what the people of Latin 
America can expect. Be 
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MAGNIFICENT 
ANACHRONISM 


Life in the Jesuit 
Guarani Missions 


PAUL DONY 


“I’M GOING to Coronel Oviedo to get a shipment of wood. 
Do you want to come along?” 

I accepted with delight. My friend, who owned a saw- 
mill in Villarica, in the heart of Paraguay, knew how 
much I would like to go into the interior. Coronel Oviedo 
(formerly Ajos) is a fairly important although rather 
isolated town that lies to the northeast of the railroad 
that links Asuncién and Encarnacion and continues on to 
the Argentine border. Within an hour and fifteen minutes 
the old Ford had taken us to our destination. The owner 
of the wood and his wife invited us to lunch at their 
home. We three men sat at the table, but the wife did 
not. She served us and, as soon as we finished, ate in 
the kitchen with the children. Patriarchal customs and 
a patriarchal menu: stew of onion, potatoes, and hard- 
boiled eggs, then a peeled orange, and chunks of boiled 
cassava root, in place of bread. 

This was some years ago, and I had just visited the 
Jesuit ruins along both banks of the Upper Parana. I had 
gone on into the interior of Paraguay, to get to know the 
rural atmosphere. And at every turn, the way past and 
present were confused, in identical images, became more 
and more obvious. In San Ignacio Mini, on the Argentine 
side, and in Trinidad and Jestis, on the opposite bank, 
stood the stone skeletons of the reducciones (reductions), 
as the Jesuit settlements for converted Indians were 
called. But only after going deep into the forests and 
mingling with the country people did I get an intuitive 
insight into the daily life of the people who had lived in 


those settlements two centuries before. Indeed, it was an 


almost photographic impression. 

Much has been written, and in many languages, on the 
history, the architecture, the applied arts, the socio- 
economic system of these missions. Not so much, how- 
ever, on their daily life. Furthermore, when European 
authors have touched on that particular aspect, they have 
fallen into numerous inaccuracies. Seeking colorful de- 
tails to enliven their accounts, and lacking direct knowl- 
edge, they let their imaginations wander. The first to do 
this was Voltaire, in Candide (in 1759, eight years be- 
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Vase with flowers, seventeenth century painted board, belonging to 
San Ignacio Guazi Mission. Gancedo Museum, Santiago del 
Estero 


fore the expulsion of the Jesuits). The three lightly 
humorous pages he devoted to Paraguay are pure 
absurdities. 

As for our own day, one example will suffice: a book 
published in Paris in 1956, a work that is otherwise 
solidly documented and well thought-out. Describing the 
material life in the missions, the author writes of 
“spacious houses, clean and comfortably furnished, some 
with rugs, knicknacks, and paintings”; of the “society 
ladies”; of the “stores” that “raise and lower their 
prices”; of the absence of banking institutions; of the 
“cities” in which the Indians were not allowed to live. 
Cities in the mission region! When in 1744 Buenos Aires 
had a population of only eleven thousand, and by around 
1815 had only sixteen houses of more than one story. 

The first settlements of the Jesuit priests date from 
1609. But, constantly harassed by the bandeirantes (slave 
hunters) from Sao Paulo, they were abandoned. So in 
1631, under the leadership of Father Montoya, there was 
a mass exodus of the Indians to the south, and then the 
missions knew a lasting peace. One by one, thirty were 
established. In them, the Guarani Indians, who were living 
a precarious semi-nomadic existence in the forests, “se 
reducian a pueblos,” literally, “‘were reduced to villages.” 
Hence, the popular name “reductions” for these settle- 
ments. At their peak, around 1731, the missions had 
brought together some 130,000 Indians—from three to 
seven thousand in each settlement. Later, epidemics and 
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droughts decimated the population, but at the time of the 
expulsion of the Jesuits (1767) the number had again 
risen to around one hundred thousand. 

The reductions were anywhere from ten to thirty miles 
apart. They were linked by picadas, narrow paths hacked 
through the forests and heavy underbrush. When I was 
passing through the outskirts of San Ignacio, in Misiones 
Province in Argentina, and had got fairly well off the 
beaten track, I asked in a carpenter shop near Puerto 
Viejo if there was a shorter way to get back. “Yes, there’s 
a picada,” they told me, “but it'll be overgrown, since 
no one has used it in two or three weeks. We'll send 
along two men with you to open the way with machetes.” 
And it was indeed necessary! It is inconceivable how 
quickly the underbrush obliterates the picadas in these 
forests. To think that the priests were also responsible 
for those paths, for their routing and maintenance! It 
must have been tremendously hard work to keep them 
passable in all seasons, over all kinds of terrain, through 
vast stretches of largely wooded regions where there were 
in those days many jaguars, vipers, and other wild beasts. 
Needless to say, the priests never traveled alone, but 
neither did they carry arms, only a heavy staff with a 
cross on the top. 

Father Antonio Sepp tells about the time he was in 
charge of dividing the Sao Miguel reduction, when it had 
become overpopulated. As the swarm is taken from the 
beehive, one hundred and fifty families were transferred 
with him to a new site some twelve miles away. Thus the 
Mission of Sao Joao Batista was established in 1697. 
First to go were the Indian men led by their chiefs; a 
year later he brought the women and children. The neigh- 
boring settlements sent oxen, horses, wheat seed, and 
tools. By dint of fierce determination, all the difficulties 
of making such a migration along the picadas, clearing 
and parceling out the land, plowing, and planting were 
overcome. Meanwhile, the new “colony” depended on the 
rest for sustenance. 

The first huts to go up in any new settlement were of 
straw. Also of straw, interwoven with bamboo, was Father 
Sepp’s first chapel at Sao Joao Batista. Next came the 
building of ranchos, a kind of shelter that the Indians 
liked for regular use and also as a place to stay when 
they had to spend nights out in the fields. Today these 
ranchos can still be seen in any clearing of the Misiones 
forest. Take, for example, the one I photographed near 
San Ignacio, where an elderly couple invited me to have 
maté with them. All the building materials are found 
locally: the bamboo and mud for the walls, the straight 
poles, and the four forked posts for the corners; the 
wild grass for the roof; the vines for bindings, since 
they do not use nails. Some people, in addition to the 
bamboo, use a thin reed called tacuapi, which can be 
braided, for finishing the walls better. This reed is also 
used for making mats. 

Once the settlement was organized, the priests imposed 
—not without sometimes encountering resistance on the 
part of the Indians—the planned construction that gave 
the Jesuit reduction (the oppidum, as it is designated in 
Latin on all the old plans) its characteristic appearance. 


Map from A Spiritual Conquest, the Jesuit 
Reductions in Paraguay, 1610-1767, Marygrove 
College, Detroit 


Houses bordering the plaza of modern Itaugua resemble those of 
Indians in Jesuit missions two hundred years ago 

Grouped on one side of a rectangular plaza (forum) were 
the church, the school, the priests’ residence, the 
cemetery, and the workshops; on the other three sides, 
uniform one-story pavilions, generally with ten rooms, 
each building independent of the others, with gable roofs 
extended to cover the walk. Straight, shady streets ex- 
tended on a square pattern, starting from the corners of 
the plaza. Along them stretched more lines of dwellings, 
and the town could grow and spread indefinitely along 
these north-south and east-west axes. By the eighteenth 
century, the houses right on the plaza—belonging to the 
chiefs or councilmen—had walls made of sturdier build- 
ing materials, stone pillars to support the roof projections, 
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Paraguari church from the rear. Covered corridor around three 
sides provided meeting place for parishioners, shelter for horses 


Covered corridors developed from structure of rural houses, 
unchanged in three centuries. Modern rancho near San Ignacio 
and tile roofs. The rest were of adobe and wood. Each 
family occupied one room, which was usually about 
twenty feet square. 

That type of dwelling, with the outside covered corridor, 
must have evolved naturally from the primitive rancho, 
with its projecting thatched roof. This is probably how 
it came to be used among the Jesuits, and along the banks 
of the Paraguay River during the time of the Conquest. 
So admirably is it adapted to the climate that even today 
it is the most common type of construction in towns from 
Misiones to the tropical region of Bolivia. It is just 
as much a favorite in Asuncién as in Encarnacién on the 
Parana, or in Concepcién to the north, or in Santa Cruz 
in eastern Bolivia. But it is in the rural settlements 
of Paraguay that it is found in all its traditional purity 
and in its two varieties: of adobe and wood, or of brick 
and stone. 

Nothing comes closer to the descriptions that we have 
of the Guarani Jesuit settlements than that unchanging 
iowa of Itaugua, which I visited on a hot April afternoon. 
Some twenty-two miles from Asuncién, a little south of 
Ipacarai Lake, Itaugua is the home of fanduti lace, deli- 
cate as a spider web. It is made by every woman of the 
area, from little girls to old ladies. There you see the 
broad plaza; there, the blocks of uniform dwellings with 
their outside walks affording shade or protection against 
the rain, with their lines of pillars and their reddish roofs. 
A stray animal wanders by; the people are at peace in 
their homes. A just sun, the friendly trees, peace. The only 
thing needed to complete the illusion that we are back 
in a Jesuit reduction is for the priest in his long habit to 
walk past. There also was the three-mule cart, in which I 
traveled from Patio. 
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The corridor, or outside walk, is also one of the typical 

features of Paraguayan churches. It affords an agreeable 
meeting place for the parishioners and a shelter for their 
horses (for example, see the church at Paraguari, pictured 
here in a rear view). Generally it runs all the way around 
the church, forming an entrance portico in front, under 
an extension of the sloping roof. An excellent example is 
the church at Yaguaron. It is the prototype of the mission 
sanctuaries of the early eighteenth century, when the 
structure was built with a sturdy wooden skeleton and 
the walls—simple screens of adobe or brick—had no 
function of support. The frorit portico is nothing but an 
outside continuation of the nave. The belfry is a modest 
little wooden tower, somewhat apart from the church; in 
the missions it also served as a mangrullo, or watch- 
tower. 

Around 1720 beautiful structures of carved stone began 
to be built in the reductions. An example is the facade of 
the church of San Ignacio Mini. Later, there were entire 
churches of European design, like those in Trinidad and 
Jestis in Paraguay (both unfinished) and in Sao Miguel 
in what is today a part of Brazil. That was a time of 
intensive building and professional activity in the mis- 
sions. In 1717 seventy-two Jesuits, counting priests and 
coadjutor brothers, had come to Buenos Aires in three 
ships. Spaniards, Italians, Germans, and Swiss, many of 
them teachers of the most varied trades, they were the 
largest Jesuit team ever mobilized for South America. 

A clear idea of the material advances made in those 
years in the mission settlements is given by the dwellings 
for Indians built in Trinidad around 1745, with the luxury 
of dressed stone, accurately-made stone arches, even finely 
worked rosettes, and—the ultimate luxury—big windows. 

Details like those reveal the need for a cautious ap- 
proach in dealing with the descriptions left by some of 
the Jesuits who served in the reductions or visited them. 
Of primary importance is the date of the account: 1698. 
for example, in the case of Father Antonio Sepp, and 1747 
in that of Father José Cardiel, the two authors most 
frequently cited. Father Cardiel could have seen, among 
other things, the “super-settlement” at Trinidad, but a 
half century earlier Father Sepp was writing: “The houses 
have neither windows nor chimney and are constantly 
filled with smoke. The door is made of the hide of a 
jaguar or cow; it is never closed, for there is nothing to 
steal.” 

At any rate, with or without windows, with or without 
chimney, the single room was bedroom, dining room, and 
kitchen for the family. Furniture? Father, mother, and 
children slept in hammocks or on hides; an occasional 
little bench, a tiny stove, a couple of earthen pots com- 
pleted the furnishings. When the dwelling was built of 
stone, small niches in the inside walls served as cupboards 
or closets, as in Inca architecture. 

The Indians left their homes only when ordered to do so 
—to work, to pray, to take part in some ceremony or 
celebration. To stroll around, never. They preferred to 
take it easy sitting on the floor of their dwellings. So 
accustomed were they to doing nothing without being told 
that they waited for a signal from a drum or the crier 
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for everything. All day long drum beats and shouted 
announcements sounded through the streets. 

That gives a full-length portrait of the Guarani. His 
atavistic meekness was translated into apathy, laziness, 
indolence. Doubtless the climate had considerable in- 
fluence in this. In any case, to overcome the inertia, the 
congenital and incorrigible sluggishness of their protégés, 
was the most difficult task the priests faced. After a 
century and a half of tutelage, the Guarani remained just 
as lacking in initiative. Today his descendants in the 
Misiones region and in rural Paraguay, favored by nature 
—cassava, bananas, and oranges require little effort— 
still enjoy the privilege of trusting largely in gifts from 
heaven and earth. They take things as they come, they are 
long-suffering. In an emergency, they make magnificent 
soldiers. Those who lived under the rule of the Jesuits 
were like this, too. But, while the man of today has ac- 
quired a sense of responsibility, the Indian of the reduc- 
tions was totally irresponsible. For him, the Jesuits’ 
paternalism was like free insurance against worries and a 
guarantee that, with no preparation or saving, on certain 
dates—the feast day of the local patron saint and the 
birthday of the King—he would enjoy the entertainment 
and feasting he had looked forward to all year. 

There were public meals on those days, to which those 
who had some special duty or were otherwise deserving 
were invited. The diners sat at tables, facing the plaza. No 
woman was ever seated (just as at that lunch in Coronel 
Oviedo). The wives and daughters of the guests brought 
large pottery plates that they put under the table beside 
their husbands or fathers. Then they withdrew a short 
distance, and stood facing the men. As Indian waiters 
served them, the guests ate a little of each dish and 
dumped the rest on the plate at their feet. The women 
collected these leftovers and ate them at home later with 
the children or with relatives and friends. 

It was above all, against the Indian’s own innate 
tendencies that the priests had to defend him—his total 
lack of foresight, his voracity. Father Cardiel writes: 
“Never did we succeed in seeing to it that each family. 
or at least each chief (of whom there are thirty or forty 
in each settlement), should have a flock of sheep, some 
milch cows or horses. They promptly lose everything, or 
use it up without a thought for tomorrow. If an Indian 
is obliged to keep a milch cow, he kills the calf and eats 
it and is left without milk, and sometimes he later kills 
the cow. Or else he goes without milk rather than expend 
the little effort to milk the cow, or he lets the animal go 
dry by not bothering to find it for milking.” And when 
he was reproached, the Indian remained as tranquil as 
water in a tank. The Guarani language must not have a 
word for “nerves,” but at least half a dozen for “patience.” 

Another familiar incident is one that Father Sepp re- 
counts. One of the Jesuits, at planting time, had given an 
Indian a team of oxen and a plow that he himself had 
painstakingly carved. After a few turns with the plow, 
the Indian was tired. In a while he beheaded one of the 
oxen and, with the help of his wife and children, set about 
roasting it, using the plow itself for firewood. The priest, 
on seeing the smoke, hurried over and scolded the Indian 
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for what he had done. “Che ruva, che caned, che fiem- 
biashii-eté,” was the reply—‘Father, I’m tired, and I’m 
very hungry.” An isolated case, to be sure, but as the 
saying goes, “One button is enough for a sample.” 

All the authors explain how the properties of each 
mission were divided into tupambaé (things belonging to 
God) and avambaé (things belonging to the Indian). The 
first was the common land, the livestock, and the work- 
shops: a collective patrimony that defrayed the expense of 
maintaining and decorating the church, supporting the 
missionaries, helping the sick and the destitute, and laying 
in stores for hard times. The second was made up of the 
parcel of land assigned to each family for its sustenance. 
small barnyard animals (chickens, pigs, and the like). 
some tools, and so on. The Indians took turns working 
two days a week in the tupambaé. All profited from the 
common labor, but each one had to cooperate. At the 
same time, there was perfect equality for all in housing, 
food distribution, clothing. “To see one is to see them all,” 
a visitor once wrote. All the jobs were regulated and 
their execution watched over in such a way that the Indian, 
though living primarily from his own labor, from hand to 
mouth, day by day, received help in any emergency. From 
their harvests the Indians were allowed to take home as 
much as was needed for several weeks; the rest went into 
the collective granary. 

A balance between production and consumption was 
achieved by wise administration of the “common fund” 
and also by the exchange of products between the various 
reductions according to the crops they specialized in. 
There was no money, but there was barter at fixed values. 
Toward the end of the eighteenth century, a cow was worth 
a little over thirteen feet of cotton cloth or about twenty- 
seven pounds of maté leaves. But the “prices” varied 
upward or downward, depending on the distance from 
the place of the goods’ origin—thus, in the South, maté 
cost more. There was no “going to market,” “going shop- 
ping,” “going to the store.” 
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Elaborate stone carving decorated facade of San Ignacio Mini 


The Indians who proved themselves deserving, hard- 
working, and dependable, were repaid by being appointed 
to overseer and police jobs, which conferred the coveted 
honor of carrying a command staff, of occupying a choice 
place in the church, and, for certain ceremonies, of wear- 
ing shoes and a sort of uniform (which were afterward 
returned to the priests’ safekeeping). 

Obviously, the priests had little confidence in even 
these “sub-officials.”” The Indian’s childish nature made it 
necessary to keep a “baby sitter” constantly at his side. 
Father Federico Vogt, S.V.D., wrote: “It was hard work to 
assemble the Indians and take them to the place where 
they were to work. For each job it was necessary to 
appoint an overseer; there was an overseer for the 
weavers, the carpenters, the cooks, the butchers, and so on. 
The same procedure had to be followed with all the farm 
tasks. And since all were Indians, these overseers had to 
be checked on by still others, to see that they fulfilled their 
duties. These overseers of overseers were usually the lead- 
ing chiefs and the councilmen, who were trusted very 
little more than the others. It was the duty of the cor- 
regidor [magistrate] to keep an eye on all. But even so, 
the priests had to stand watch over the corregidor and all 
the rest to make them do anything.” 

Even more strongly, Father Cardiel details the Indians’ 
lack of judgment: “With us, the body grows, and as it 
does, so do understanding, respect for personal honor, 
economy, and government. Not so with the Indian. His 
body grows, and his understanding stays as it was when he 
was eight or nine, and so he remains until he reaches old 
age.” Sometimes Indians would go into the woods to 
harvest maté and would starve to death because they had 
not taken along the necessary food. When they accom- 
panied a traveler, if he went ahead they never told him 
when he took a wrong turn; it was necessary, when using 
them as guides, to make them walk fifty paces ahead. If 
the head of a family was given a cow so that he and his 
wife and children would have enough to eat for three 
days, by nightfall there would not be a trace left. Father 
Sepp comments that they all too literally put into practice 
the words of Christ: “Take therefore no thought for the 
morrow; for the morrow shall take thought for the things 
of itself.” 

There was indeed one way to overcome the Guarani’s 
indolence—with music—and the Jesuits were not long in 
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discovering their taste for it. They knew how St. Francis 
Solano (1549-1610) had combined the melodies of his 
violin with preaching and works of charity, in order to 
attract the Indians of Tucuman. In the missions they did 
much the same, and the influence of music as a civilizing 
element was in fact extraordinary. The priests knew just 
how to make the most of it. The Indians were led to their 
work in processions, to the sound of instruments and 
chants, and choruses and parades were associated with all 
the religious rites. “With a guitar it is something else 
again,” we still say in Argentina. 

The Indians also got enormous pleasure from small 
theatrical presentations, which were organizegl periodi- 
cally and portrayed episodes from the New Testament. 
There were costumes and simple suggestive sets, some- 
what in the manner of the liturgical mysteries of the 
Middle Ages. I recall having seen in the tiny museum next 
to the ruins of Trinidad a pair of large carved wooden 
statues, with holes in the back where a priest could hide 
and, like a new Jupiter tonans, make the tremendous voice 
of the Eternal Father resound. Just as the medieval sculp- 
tors tried to do in the “Final Judgment” of their stone 
portals, the mission priests strove in their plays to make 
their charges smell, hear, and see Hell. 

If the Indians’ liking for music is taken into account— 
after what has been said about their apathy and indolence 
—the magnificent Jesuit-Guarani artistic output may come 
as less of a surprise. By around 1690 chroniclers like 
Xarque and Father Sepp were already noting that there 
were wood carvers, joiners, painters, and the like in the 
reductions. When, years later, many groups of mis- 
sionaries, teachers of arts and trades, began to come from 
Europe, the quality and the volume of this production 
increased considerably. For themselves, the priests had 
never thought of the least luxury, but “to the greater glory 
of God” they were the guiding spirits of a highly signifi- 
cant artistic movement. It was more than just the building 
of churches. Retables, altars, sculptures, sacristy furnish- 
ings, holy vestments, and the like poured forth in generous 
quantities from the hands of the Indians—and of course 
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from those of their teachers. What had happened? The 
priests, with singular clairvoyance, had simply sought out 
from among the horde of children in each reduction those 
who had special talent for the arts. Their selecting, 
awakening, and guiding of those talents—practicing ap- 
plied psychology two hundred years before the term was 
invented—resulted in the Guarani craftsmanship. The 
Indians had little creative talent, but they were excep- 
tionally clever copyists and made perfect reproductions, 
in wood or stone, with plaster, or on parchment, of any- 
thing that was put before them. There were exceptions. of 
course. In Trinidad I photographed a remarkable stone 
sculpture half buried in the underbrush. It represents a 
madonna with Indian features, with a fan in her hand. 
It is unusual in its material and its size, but even more 
so in its style, since it seems out of the question that it 
could be a copy or an imitation. 

Around 1700, the first printing press was installed in a 
mission (Buenos Aires had none until 1780), and from it 
came exquisite catechisms, books, and woodcuts. Most 
were translations into Guarani done by the missionaries. 
They served as textbooks for priests and pupils alike, since 
more and more children were being taught to read and 
write. There were titles and legends in Latin and Spanish, 
which were copied by the native craftsmen as if they were 
drawings, since they did not understand a word of either 
language. 

And that is a tender spot. Not teaching the Indians 
Latin was logical, because the Council of Lima (1583) 
had resolved not to admit them to the priesthood. But 
they were not taught Spanish either. On the contrary, the 
Jesuits did everything they could to preclude all contact 
between their charges and the Spaniards. By special per- 
mission of the King, the reductions enjoyed the privilege 
of extraterritoriality, and any visitor—other than the 
Bishop (for confirmations) or the Governor in person— 
was kept in quarantine in the “inn” for the three days he 
was allowed to stay in a mission. Father J. M. Peramas, 
who wrote the Diario del Destierro (Diary of Exile, 1768) 
of the Jesuits, put it this way: “This precaution (which 
has caused us so much trouble) helped a great deal to 
keep these communities so vigorously pious and religious: 
because experience has shown that the Indians who mingle 
freely with them [the Spaniards], if they have accepted 
the faith, soon leave it, and if not, it is vain to preach 
to them so that they should accept it.” For his part, the 
Indian knew that on accepting baptism and the sedentary 
existence of the mission he would be spared the “Indian 
hunts” the Spaniards carried on so zestfully and that he 
need not worry about the dreaded encomienda system (a 
sort of feudal serfdom), which was little short of slavery. 

Obviously, the Jesuits’ system blocked many interests. 
The “Guarani republic” was “for the governors, a ter- 
ritory subtracted from their jurisdiction; for the colonists. 
an inaccessible reserve of Indians; for the bishops, a dio- 
cese—the most advantageous of all—that eluded them,” 
according to Jean Descola. When the Jesuits were expelled 
in 1767, the missions decayed rapidly, and little by little 
the Indians reverted to barbarism. What was left of the 
settlements in Argentina and Brazil was burned in 1816 by 


the Portuguese; those in Paraguay were abandoned by 
1848. 

It has been said that the progressive dispersion of the 
Guaranis, when they were no longer under the tutelage of 
the Jesuits, proves the inanity of the “holy experiment.” 
That is a moot point. Once the priests were gone, the 
reductions were at the mercy of a civil and military 
regime that despoiled them and was only interested in 
exploiting the Indian. To be sure, some Franciscan and 
Dominican monks were installed in the missions, but they 
were both legally and physically incapable of defending 
them, and furthermore did not know the Guarani lan- 
guage. The Indians “chose liberty”—and returned to the 
forests. 

The Jesuits have been accused of leaving the Indians 
asleep in an everlasting childhood. Obviously they were 
not mature enough for emancipation: their traditional at- 
titudes had a lot to do with that. It was necessary to rear 
them before instructing them. But it was not the Indians’ 
emancipation that the Spaniards sought, but their ex- 
ploitation. What had they done in other parts of the 
country to raise the Indians’ standard of living? What 
indeed, while the Jesuits managed for the fifth generation 
under their tutelage to produce cabinetmakers, wood 
carvers, engravers, and that sculptor who’ carved lofty 
figures of angels on the upper part of the frontispiece of 
San Ignacio Mini? 

Would the fate of the missions after the expulsion of 
the Jesuits have been different if the priests had taught 
Spanish to some alert, willing chiefs? Different, yes, if 
they had been maintained fifty years longer. Or, to put it 
another way, if Spanish control and slavery (abolished in 
1813 in the River Plate Provinces) had been eradicated 
before the expulsion of the Jesuits. 

Actually, the Guarani missions—the word “protector- 
ates” might better define them—were a magnificent 
anachronism. Parodying the lines of Musset in his poem 
“Rolla,” it could be said of the Jesuits: “They came too 
soon to a world too young.” 

Nonetheless, no one would deny that under their 
protection, during a century and a half, a million human 
beings lived in security and free from fear. Ge 
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Memories of a 


childbood in Mendoza 


By CELIA ZAPATA 
Illustrated by DAVID MANZUR 


It was Marcu. The days were getting shorter and the 
branches of the old pepper tree began to shade me as | 
sat huddled up, accenting the sweet lethargy of late sum- 
mer. The sun and I were playing our old, familiar game. 
I was eluding the shadows, pushing myself slowly across 
the warm flagstones beyond their reach, until my long ef- 
forts to escape left me under the projecting tile roof. 
Far from the pepper tree, out of the warmth of the sun, 
feeling the first chill in my limbs. Then I knew. It was 
autumn. 

With the coming of evening, hearing the rustle of leaves 
under my feet, and seeing the sky an intense blue through 
the transparent air, I always felt the same melancholy at 
the ending of a season, as intense as my joy at the awaken- 
ing of spring. 

But it was not the sadness of ending, nor the sorrow of 
farewell. A vague calm, a tranquility after my summer of 
childhood playing, aroused an adult reflectiveness, per- 
haps premature at an age when the change of seasons 
meant only school or vacation. 

With March came the harvest. The grape vines stood tall 
in their rows in the sunshine, proudly supporting their 
heavy branches of ripe fruit. From time to time a grape 
came loose and fell, like a drop of water, to blend silently 
with the damp earth of the furrows. In my childish way, 
I thought the weight of the grapes was about to break 
the runners, and it seemed to me as imperative to harvest 
them now as to milk a cow at milking time. Udders 
and grape clusters gave me the same impression of full- 
ness. I did not know that the one nectar is only for the 
libations of the followers of Bacchus, that the other 
helps us to grow old enough to embrace that cult. 

The grape leaves were most imaginative in their autum- 
nal color changes. Some were golden, like the hot bread 
Dofia Angela took out of her clay oven; others flaming 
red, like the breast of the robin I could hear singing 
outside my window; others brushed with brown and 
yellow, like the pictures I used to color in my notebook. 
My brother Juanito and I used to collect them, sorting 
them by color and approximate shape. Those with toothed 
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edges we put together, those with crooked tips we threw 
away. Sometimes one brighter than the rest caused a 
quarrel over its possession. 

“It’s mine, I tell you it’s mine,” I would shout, snatch- 
ing it. 

“I found it first and I won’t give it to you,” Juanito 
would answer stubbornly. Finally the game would end in 
tears, and Mother would have to intervene to make peace. 
A piece of homemade bread, with plenty of butter and 
jam, ended the incident and restored harmony. 

More ‘‘ian anything, I envied Juanito his “manly” free- 
dom. He could ride Manchita, the cream-colored horse 
with the white mane and tail, an Arab-creole cross. A 
white patch on her forehead was the source of the name 
with which we had fondly baptized her. She moved her 
jaws so energetically that one of our family jokes referred 
to her loud chewing. When we forgot our manners and 
chewed noisily, Mother would remind us gently: “Man- 
chita is in the corral.” Juanito was the lucky master of 
Manchiia, and had been a good rider since he was five. 
He would go riding in the surrounding hills and make 
the horse gallop as he neared the house to announce his 
return. 

When the poor animal came home badly winded, Father 
guessed that Juanito had run her in one of those races in 
which the young riders loved to compete. We used to hear 
the beat of horses’ hoofs several blocks away, setting 
records of glory for the swiftest and alarming the neigh- 
borhood over such a shameless display of youthful daring. 
With my heart pounding, I used to listen to the fast gal- 
loping, blaming my brother for abusing Manchita, but 
silently pleading for him to win. For us, Manchita couldn’t 
be anything but the winner. Juanito used to say she was 
the fastest horse in Chacras de Coria, where we spent 
our summer vacations, or anywhere around Vistalba. This 
region, picturesque with its vineyards and wineries, lay 
at the foot of the mountains, from which, after the summer 
rains, came the fresh, clean fragrance of the jarilla trees. 
In those days it was still a very small town, with many 
paths through the pine forests, where we used to ride 
and make bonfires in the evenings. 

The plaza of Chacras de Coria, in front of the little 
church with its immaculately white walls (it was white- 
washed every year) and its tall belfry, was the social 
center of the town. Friday nights there was a bazaar and 
dancing, when even the dirty little barefoot boys placed 
their bets in the hope of winning a bottle of cider. There 
was dancing in a paved rotunda, and the dressed-up young 
girls strolled by in groups until some young man with 
lacquered hair singled one out and invited her to dance. 
The Town Hall, the school, a few shops and the general 
store (the Bar, as some pretentious people called it) sur- 
rounded the General Espejo Plaza. 

I never knew the real name of the proprietors of that 
bar. They were Lebanese, and the oldest was called “Turk- 
ish Toad” behind his back, because he looked like one. 

With the candor of a child, or just out of ignorance, 
because one accepts everything grown-ups say without 
questioning it, one fine day my brother went up to the 
old man, who was as usual sitting lost in thought in front 


of his shop, and asked him very courteously: “Are you 
Mr. Turkish Toad”? I don’t know what the old man said, 
but he rose from his chair muttering something under 
his breath, with a threatening gesture that made the 
insolent boy beat a hasty retreat. 

The townspeople bore him no grudges, however. In 
Turkish Toad’s bar, seated at the tables, covered with 
red and white checked cloths, which were put out on the 
sidewalk on summer evenings, the young people laughed 
boisterously at everything that occurred, and even more 
often without any provocation at all. The girls used to 
drink Orange Crush or Bidi, a carbonated beverage that 
was a poor imitation of Coca-Cola. The boys were per- 
mitted to have beer, but this was regulated by the state 
of their finances, which was generally disastrous. 

It is a popular saying in Mendoza—land of good sun- 
shine and good wine—that children drink wine as soon 
as they are weaned. This may be a slight exaggeration, 
but it is true that we were given a glass of wine with 
meals from the time when we were very small. In spite 
of this, or perhaps because of it, the young people never 
forgot themselves when they drank, or got drunk. 

When I was finally allowed to ride with Juanito and his 
friends, I was so proud, so convinced that I looked like 
a perfect Amazon on my white horse with black patches. 
“Dapple Gray,” that I chose the few paved streets on 
purpose to hear the sound of the galloping hoofs on the 
asphalt. I had been warned not to gallop on asphalt, that 
the horse might slip unexpectedly and I would go sail- 
ing through the air. My vanity and the sound of the 
galloping, which attracted stares that I took for marks 
of admiration, outweighed my good judgment. One fine 
day, beside the plaza in Chacras and in front of all the 
passers-by, whom I was sure were watching me, Dapple 
Gray skidded. With all the grace of a bag of potatoes 
pitched out of a cart, I landed right in the middle of 
the street. In my confusion all I could see was Dapple 
Gray, watching me impassively and waiting loyally for 
me to remount. Motionless, my face burning with shame, 
I waited for the laughter of the spectators. A few did 
laugh, but soon friendly hands raised me from the ground. 
Subdued and crestfallen, not feeling equal to mounting 
in front of them, I took Dapple Gray by the bridle and 
step by step we went home. It was a good lesson. It did 
not happen again. 

That same year, when March came, Juanito and I were 
caught up in the gaiety of the harvest and its culminating 
festival. We even knew the girl who was to be the queen 
for Chacras de Coria. Her father was the Lorenzanas’ 
overseer. A blonde, blue-eyed girl, she was said to have 
picked more grapes than anyone else. This was not true, 
however. We knew perfectly well that queens were chosen 
for their beauty, and nothing else. She might never have 
picked a grape in her life; it wouldn’t matter. There was 
a queen chosen from each department in Mendoza; the 
winner among them would be the Queen of the Grape 
Harvest. It was no secret to anyone that this much-coveted 
title would change the life of some humble worker as 
much as the magic of the fairy godmother did for Cin- 
derella. 
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When the harvest was finished, the festival began, with 
the blessing of the fruits. (Goodness, how my feet got 
stepped on that time when I wanted to see Monsignor 
sprinkle holy water on those immense grapes in the foun- 
tains in front of the statue of General San Martin!) The 
spectators shouted their enthusiastic praises as the proces- 
sion of queens and their attendants rode by in their 
carts. This picturesque fleet, adorned with colorful fruits 
and flowers, proceeded triumphantly from General San 
Martin Park down to the main street. (It was also named 
for San Martin. Don’t forget that it was from Mendoza 
that the victorious Army of the Andes set out on its im- 
mortal crusade. ) 

From the balcony of Uncle Pepe’s house on Sarmiento 
Street I watched the parade pass each year. Once someone 
threw me a flower and a kiss. Uncle Enrique was standing 
beside me. In those times that Uncle seemed very strange 
to me because “he hasn’t any children, and the children 
haven't any Momma,” as I tried to explain it to my own 
mother. The time the queen from Lujan threw me the 
flower and the kiss, Uncle Enrique said it had been thrown 
to him. “The flower?” I asked. “No, the kiss,” he an- 
swered. I didn’t understand. Actually, I never understood 
him. 

That year everyone had been saying that the queen from 
San Rafael would be elected Queen of the Grape Harvest, 
but it turned out that the one from Lujan was elected. | 
still do not understand how Uncle Enrique managed to 
get a ticket that placed him in the first row, right in front 
of the queen’s throne for the coronation. 

How many people there were there that night! People 
said that everyone in Chile and most of the Uruguayans 
had come to Mendoza for the fiesta. I don’t know whether 
that was true. I scarcely saw the people. Juanito and I 
were half blinded by all those lights. We could not take 
our eyes off the enormous throne, with its endless stairway 


maid. When Father gave him a string of silver coins, 
the tough rebel of a few minutes before said to me 
magnanimously: “Come on with me.” “And you take 
care of her,” Father warned him, with an expression that 
meant: “Or else!” 

We got up at five the next morning. We had been told 
we had to be at the vineyard by six to get the pails. Every 
time a pail is filled, the overseer gives the harvester a 
token. In my imagination I saw myself, like the milkmaid 
in the fable, with my hands overflowing with tokens, and 
once they were converted into pesos, what things I would 
buy! I couldn’t decide what presents to get for my par- 
ents. My father, certainly, would receive something for 
the kindness he showed in allowing me to harvest. But 
what thrilled me most was the thought of being able to 
buy my mother a present for her birthday, March 11, 
with money I had earned myself. In my reveries, I even 
felt generous toward Juanito. But I would have to think 
about that a bit. There would also be a new dress for 
Marili, the new doll my grandmother had brought me 
from Buenos Aires. I was quite sure I had heard of 
grown-ups making fortunes harvesting! 

I couldn’t eat a bite at breakfast. Father took us to 
the vineyard and told the overseer not to let us out of 
his sight. “Don’t worry, Don Pedro, they are in good 
hands,” Pancho assured him, with a good-natured smile. 
We promised to be home in time for lunch. As soon as 
we heard the first call. 

They gave us each a pail. Mine seemed very heavy, but 
I didn’t dare ask Juanito to help me. I got the impres- 
sion that Juanito, too, was carrying his with some effort, 
although he said importantly: “So this is a harvesting 
pail? It’s nothing.” The pickers were already out among 
the rows of vines when we joined them. There were men, 
women, and children. The women wore kerchiefs on 
their heads for protection against the heat of the midday 


covered with red velvet. There was so much confusion 
that I never did succeed in seeing the queen crowned. At 


sun. When I saw them, I remembered that my straw hat 


vineyards, so that not one grape would be left in the 
clusters, not one bunch on the vines. 

One day Juanito said to me, sounding very important, 
“Tomorrow I’m going to harvest. Father said I can work 
in our vineyard, and that he'll pay me, and everything.” 
I stared at him, dumfounded. He—he, of all people, was 
going to harvest? I thought this was only the privilege 
of the poor. Well then, I was going to harvest, too. With- 
out saying a word to Juanito (because I knew he would 
not be on my side), I went right off to speak to my 


the grapes came off all at once, flying through the air 
and landing separately on the ground. I broke out laugh- 
ing, but as I saw that my brother was very disappointed, 
I muffled my laugh with my apron. Juanito began to 
pick them up, muttering under his breath. Taking hold 
of the stem of a bunch between my thumb and forefinger, 
I kindly showed my brother the position of my fingers, 
as if I knew all about it, and said: “Look, Juanito, this 
is how it’s done.” I pulled and pulled until, with the last 
tug, over I went, grapes and all. This time he laughed 


og 390 had been left at home that morning. Juanito and I looked 
Sy ss least not there, that night. We were asleep. We were much for a row where no one else was working. We thought 
to ay. pleased when we heard the next day that the queen from we could pick it clean without any help. Just the two of 
; case Lujan had been the one chosen. After all, Chacras. de us alone. Oh! How much money we would earn! We 
e i Coria is in that department. started in with great enthusiasm. Juanito pulled at the 
ed Even after the fiesta, the harvest went on in some first cluster and—nothing happened. He pulled again, and 


Hi en father. “No, no, and no,” was his first response to my and I was the one who got mad. Anyhow, there was 
aS request. After crying and promising that I would only something to put in the pail and when I looked at the 
12 a pick one small pailful, | managed to persuade him to let first fruit I had harvested I felt I was a very capable girl. 


me go to the vineyard with Juanito. The most difficult 
part was to persuade my brother to take me with him. 
Of course he shouted to the high heavens and dismissed 
me unceremoniously, saying that he was not my nurse- 


The difficulty with which other bunches were added to 
the first cooled my enthusiasm a little. Soon a slight 
tickling on my nose made me interrupt my work, and 
I rubbed it gently with my grape-juice-covered hands. 
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To my horror I discovered that the heat and the sweetness 
of the grape juice had attracted a swarm of black bumble- 
bees, to which I had an inexplicable aversion, and they 
lighted boldly on my head and my clothes. Panting, with 
my face covered with perspiration and a sticky mixture 
of earth and grape juice all over my hands, I thought the 
time had come to give up the job. I looked at the pail and 
saw with dismay that it wasn’t one fourth full. The sun 
was now high in the sky. I glanced at Juanito, who was 
looking as miserable as I was, and found him investigating 
his pail. When he caught me looking at him, he said 
casually: “Just wait, I'll have it full in a second.” | thought 
a moment's rest would be good for me, and I sat down 
on the ground with my hands clasped around my knees. 
I saw that the pickers in the next row were working at 
astonishing speed. They picked the bunches intact with- 
out any apparent effort. | saw a man count his many 
tokens and put them into his pocket. I was watching him 
when I heard something moving behind me. I turned 
and saw a barefoot boy, his feet black with dirt, wearing 
short ragged pants with holes in the seat and a torn 
shirt with only one button. I thought the shirt must have 
been green at one time. Dark, tangled hair came almost 
to his black eyes, bright and restless in his swarthy face. 

“He doesn’t even wear sandals,” I thought with more 
scorn than pity. I couldn’t help shuddering a little, and 
I moved a little closer to Juanito. I went back to my 
work with less enthusiasm than at first, and I saw that 


the boy was looking at me rather hostilely. “I don’t like 
you either,” I thought to myself. I put another bunch 
of grapes in my pail. Once more I looked at the boy. 
He had turned his back on me. I leaned over his shoulder 
to see what he was doing. The sneak was gathering loose 
grapes from the ground and putting them in his pail. 
“If my father knew that!” I thought. “The people who 
buy the grapes will think he has cheated them,” I said 
to myself in alarm. I couldn’t stop myself from saying 
angrily to him: “Boy, we don’t do that.” The boy turned 
with an agility I had previously seen only in our cat 
Tiger and confronted me with his eyes burning like live 
coals and his fists raised menacingly. “You son of a 

.” he spat out more in fear than in anger. “What 
do you know about it? Don’t butt in when you don’t know 
anything about it.” He came closer, shaking his fist, and 
I thought he was about to strike me. “Juanito!” I shouted, 
“He’s going to hit me!” Juanito, like the noble guardian 
he had been told to be, jumped to my defense. “You lousy 
so and so...” (and I listened with horror to Juanito 
boldly using the language of the “children of the streets,” 
as my mother called them in her very proper way). 
“Pll beat you up if you touch my sister, and I’m going 
to tell the overseer to throw you out—right away.” Juanito, 
full of vengeful ardor, made one threat after another. 
I looked at the dirty little boy and I’m almost sure I saw 
him shrink a little. Slowly he lowered his arm. A shadow 
came over his eyes, and they seemed to grow opaque. As 
he bowed his head, I suddenly became aware of the way 
his cheekbones stood out, of his sunken chest, of his 
arms covered with scars, of his thin, crooked legs. “What 
an ugly boy!” I thought coldly. Suddenly I felt a strange 
sensation. Something quite inexplicable. Something like, 
perhaps, shame for being there. For playing at harvest- 
ing. It was no longer fun to be here and I lost interest 
in the money we were going to earn. 

“Juanito,” I said, “leave him alone. Let’s go play. I 
don’t like it here.” Juanito hesitated a moment but I 
could see he thought so too. “All right, we’d better go,” 
he agreed. “Give me your pail and Ill carry it for you,” 
he added graciously. I looked at my own half-filled pail, 
at Juanito’s, and at the pail of the boy, who had turned 
his back to us. I emptied my pail into the boy’s. “Yours 
too,” I encouraged Juanito in a low voice. “Are you 
crazy?” he asked in alarm. “Father will give you the 
money just the same,” I assured him. Juanito unwillingly 
emptied his pail into the boy’s, and we left, our pails 
as empty as when we came. Without a word, we put them 
down at the entrance, beside the overseer. As we went 
out of the vineyard, we saw some piles of dry leaves care- 
fully piled up for burning. 

“Look how silly they are,’ Juanito said, “they are 
going to burn these pretty leaves.” 

“Come on. Let’s take some!” Hand in hand we ran over 
and knelt on the damp earth. 

“This red one is for you, this yellow one for me.. . 
Juanito began to parcel them out. 

“Look how pretty this one is!” 

“This one’s yours, this one’s mine. . . .” 
Summer was over, and autumn had come. Ge 
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The Right 
Amount of 
Coffee 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
TO BALANCE 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


JOAO OLIVEIRA SANTOS 


FirTeen Latin AMERICAN coffee-growing countries—six 
of which depend on the bean for more than half their 
export revenue—are working with African producers in 
a stop-gap, but so far effective. system for keeping the 
“coffee problem” within bounds. They have joined forces 
in the International Coffee Agreement. 
Although the world’s annual coffee crop is not nearly 
so valuable as the total production of wheat, sugar, or 
rice, coffee ranks first among the agricultural commodi- 
ties in international trade, and is second only to petro- 
leum and petroleum products when all commodities are 
considered. It plays a vital role in the economic life of 
the producing countries, and therefore the state of the 
trade in this item has profound social and political im- 
plications. 
For both the producer and the consumer, the basic 
problem is the fickleness of the price of a pound of coffee. 
Shortage has been the difficulty in some years, when frost 
or drought cut the crop. In 1954, the retail price in 
the United States (which accounts for more than half of 
total world consumption) soared to over one dollar a 
pound as a result of low world stocks and frost damage. 
Coffee has been an equally troublesome commodity 
when in oversupply. In an attempt to balance supply and 
demand and to stabilize the price, Brazil, which produces 
roughly half the coffee in the world, was forced to destroy 
seventy-eight million 132-pound bags (the standard unit 
in the trade) between 1931 and 1944. This was coffee 
that could not be stored any longer and for which there 
was no market. In the past few years overproduction and 
consequent falling prices have again brought great diffi- 
culties to all the coffee-growing nations in the world. 
At the end of the 1960-1961 crop year world carry-over 
stocks are expected to be equal to almost two vears’ 
. world trade requirements. 
, a aia. an ‘ Here is how the surplus is piling up: In the crop year 
C : “Ri ya Tall shade trees and cover crop of bananas protect 


coffee seedling being transplanted. Tree will 
not bear commercial crop until it is five years old 
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that ended last September, more than seventy-five million 
bags were produced, a jump of thirty-six million over the 
1953 level. In the last crop year only fifty-three million 
bags were consumed, an increase of just eleven million 
from 1953. Two principal factors boosting consumption 
are population increase and rise of incomes in the con- 
suming countries. But in some countries, mostly in West- 
ern Europe, taxes on coffee are so steep that they greatly 
reduce consumption. 

Now the Latin American countries are getting roughly 
40 per cent less money for each bag of, their coffee than 
they did in 1953, the last so-called “normal” year when 
there were no excessive stocks and no overproduction. 
But now they must pay about 10 per cent more than they 
did then for their imports of other things from the United 
States and Europe. This disadvantageous trend of the 
terms of trade means that the countries that count on 
coffee as a major foreign-exchange earner must curtail 
imports—just when development plans call for purchasing 
new equipment—or watch gold reserves dwindle. 

Conditions in the coffee trade have a direct impact on 
large numbers of people. Millions of people are involved 
as the farmer-owners of small coffee plantations covering 
less than five acres. They account for 15 per cent of world 
production. Middle-sized farms and large plantations. 
such as those characteristic of Brazilian coffee-growing, 
employ many hired hands, and serious consequences 
could follow if they were left without employment. 

Prices have leveled off since the International Coffee 
Agreement started to function, and this is the best indica- 
tion of its success. If they had continued to drop, be- 
fore long plantations would have been abandoned, and 


when output was cut enough for stocks to become depleted, 
prices would have skyrocketed again. The shortage would 
have remained acute for some time, because of the long 
growing cycle of coffee. Everyone would then have started 
planting to cash in on the high prices, but it takes five 
years before new trees start bearing. And then low prices 
would start the roller-coaster cycle all over again. 

This problem has been tackled through international 
cooperation, and the approach taken could serve as an 
example in dealing with the problems of other basic 
commodities, such as cacao, although its problems are 
somewhat different. 

How did the coffee-producing countries get together to 
find a solution to the problem? During World War II, an 
Inter-American Coffee Agreement between the United 
States and fourteen Latin American countries provided 
for dividing the U.S. market, the only principal one 
remaining at the time. First steps in the direction of a 
peacetime international agreement were taken in 1954 
at a meeting in Brazil of Ministers of Finance or Economy, 
convoked by the oas Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council. The meeting called upon the 14-Ecosoc’s Special 
Committee on Coffee to study the world coffee situation 
and, if it seemed feasible, propose cooperative measures 
that could limit fluctuations of coffee prices and maintain 
them within levels “satisfactory to producers and con- 
sumers.” 

The oas Secretariat prepared detailed studies for the 
Special Committee, including two proposals: one for 
an agreement involving price-stabilizing devices and the 
other for one without them. An agreement within the oas 
could not be negotiated. mainly because to be effective 
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In 1930°s, so much stale surplus coffee piled up in Brazil that a great deal had to be destroyed by burning or being dumped at sea 


it would have had to involve countries that do not belong 
to the oas. But the need for some kind of international 
cooperation remained. 

The huge coffee crop of 1957-1958 threatened to de- 
press the market seriously. Temporary relief from the 
price pinch was sought in the Mexico City Agreement of 
October 1957. Under that pact, Brazil, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, and Nicaragua, the 
seven leading Latin American coffee producers, fixed ex- 
port quotas for themselves on a quarterly basis in an 
attempt to balance supply and demand. Partially because 
not all the producing countries participated in this, the 
problem worsened. 

The United States, reversing its policy of not partici- 
pating in such agreements, invited representatives of 
all coffee-exporting countries and the principal coffee- 
importing countries to come to Washington to discuss the 
whole problem. By the summer of 1958, studies by this 
thirty-nation Coffee Study Group resulted in adoption of 
the Latin American Coffee Agreement, signed by fifteen 
coffee-producing nations as a stop-gap measure to gain 
time for a more comprehensive study of the world coffee 
situation. Quotas establishing percentages of the export- 
able crops to be retained by the producing nations were 
set by the agreement and took effect in October 1958. A 
committee of the Coffee Study Group drew up proposals 
for a new agreement—even broader in membership—to 
come into force the following October. 

Negotiations in Washington culminated on September 
24, 1959, in the signing of the International Coffee Agree- 
ment. Signatories included not only the fifteen nations 
that had belonged to the Latin American Agreement, but 
France and Portugal on behalf of their territories and 
the semi-autonomous states in Africa that were then 
emerging as independent nations. Last year it gained as 
individual members the newly independent African states 
formerly represented by France, and Great Britain signed 
on behalf of its territories of Kenya, Tanganyika, and 
Uganda. Satisfaction with the new agreement's eflective- 
ness resulted in its extension for a second year, so it 
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will now run until this September. 

The International Agreement’s stated objectives are 
to adapt the supply of coffee to the demand, to assure 
the orderly placement of the product in international 
markets, and to stimulate the consumption of coffee. How 
does it work? Quotas for exports to traditional consum- 
ing countries were set in an appendix to the Agreement 
itself, taking into account, (a) 90 per cent of the amount 
exported by the country in its best year of the period 
1949-1958, and (b) a maximum of 88 per cent of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s estimate of its exportable 
production. 

The agreement operates flexibly, and quarterly quotas 
are determined to correspond to seasonal demand. 
“Gentlemen’s agreements” between signatories, within the 
spirit of the agreement, compensate for temporary fluc- 
tuations. 

The Board of Directors, now headed by Sérgio Ar- 
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mando Frazao of Brazil, meets in Washington at least 
once every three months. All twenty-eight of the Coffee 
Agreement members are represented on it, and its deci- 
sions are not binding on any signatory that declines to 
accept them. Unanimity is the goal, and it has usually been 
achieved. 

Exports to countries specifically listed as “new markets” 
may be made over and above the members’ quotas. The 
new markets include all the Soviet bloc nations and 
Ceylon, Formosa, the Philippines, Iraq, Japan, South 
Viet Nam, South Korea, and Thailand. Fifteen African 
and Near Eastern countries were added to the list last 
September. 

An assessment of twenty-five cents per bag of the pre- 
vious year’s exports—in some cases fifteen cents per bag 
—forms a fund for promotional activities. The World 
Coffee Promotion Committee that was set up to administer 
this fund of more than eight million dollars a year is 
composed of one representative each from Brazil, Colom- 
bia, the French Community, and Portugal, while Mexico 
and El Salvador represent the other Latin American 
producers. Promotion campaigns are under way in six 
countries of Western Europe. 

The Agreement, through the promotion fund, supports 
the Pan-American Coffee Bureau, which for a quarter cen- 
tury has promoted coffee-drinking in the United States 
and Canada, and conducted coffee research. The Bureau, 
an instrumentality of the governments of thirteen Latin 
American countries and Puerto Rico, was formerly sup- 
ported by direct assessments of ten cents per bag ex- 
ported by its members to the United States. 

Today the average U.S. housewife gets sixty-three cups 
of coffee per pound; ten years ago she got forty-six and 
the coffee was better. “Coffee with less coffee in it” has 
been becoming more and more prevalent. The Pan-Ameri- 
can Coffee Bureau’s Coffee Brewing Institute in New 
York, partially supported by the trade in the United 
States, promotes the best brewing techniques. Its golden 
cup award goes to establishments whose samples meet its 
rigid standards. 

As surpluses continue to pile up, the countries suffering 
the most from the coffee problem are working hard to 
come up with new uses for the coffee bean. Excess stocks 
are already providing coffee oil, caffeine extract, and fer- 
tilizer, and a paste fodder for cattle is being developed. 
Coffee-flavored lipsticks are now on the market in Brazil. 

But stabilizing the market on a more permanent basis 
is still the main concern, and a long-term answer to the 
problem is urgently being sought by the Coffee Study 
Group, currently under the chairmanship of U.S. Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs Thomas C. 
Mann. A detailed study entitled The World Coffee Prob- 
lem; Present Status of the Industry and Future Prospects 
is being prepared for the group by leading research 
organizations and international institutions and will be 
ready by April. 

In one part of this report, various aspects of a long- 
term agreement, to include both consumers and producers, 
are examined. It would go beyond the fixing of export 
quotas; it would control surpluses internationally to as- 


Coffee trees as far as the eye can see, on plantation in Brazil 


Bamboo lattice shields tiny seedlings on mountain coffee farm in 
Colombia 


sure their orderly disposal, and encourage reduced or 
increased output as the world situation demands, through 
a system of incentives. 

Some permanent arrangement will have to be worked 
out. An effective coffee-control scheme must not merely 
restrict exports but provide for a long-run flow of supplies 
that is not out of line with the ability of participating 
countries to maintain stocks and, more important, it must 
allow for demand eventually to absorb part of these stocks 
in addition to the new crop. 

Perhaps the biggest question is how and when the major 
coffee-consuming countries such as the United States will 
decide to participate in a long-term agreement. Their 
support would be practically essential. They would benefit 
directly from the assured regularity of coffee supply and 
from increased earnings of their own export sectors, and 
indirectly—but perhaps most importantly—from the 
effect that economic stability would have on the producing 
nations. It has often been stated that consumer nations 
should join in a broad agreement because the ideological 
and political security of the Western World is directly 
dependent on its collective economic security. 

As the Chairman of the Coffee Study Group said in 
January, “There are no easy measures for solving the 
problem. Had there been, the problem would have been 
solved long ago.”’ However, we are on the road toward a 
solution, and with continued international cooperation 


we should reach it. Ge 
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View of Buenos Aires, 1812 


S. SAMUEL TRIFILO 


IN THE YEAR 1808, Lieutenant-General John Whitelocke 
of the British Royal Army was court-martialed, cashiered, 
and declared “totally unworthy to serve his Majesty in 
any military capacity whatever.” The British people, ac- 
customed to brilliant military and naval successes from 
their generals and admirals, were stunned to learn of 
Whitelocke’s humiliating defeat in Argentina, caused by 
his inept, blundering leadership. The story behind his 
court-martial is an interesting one. 

Because of the monopolistic trade policies of the Span- 
ish Crown, requiring Spanish colonies to trade exclusively 
with the mother country, England had found it impossible 
to engage in open commerce with Spanish America. As a 
result, a system of contraband trading had developed. For 
almost two hundred years, the British had engaged in a 
lucrative smuggling trade with Buenos Aires, almost under 
the very noses of the Spanish guardacostas. After the 
American Revolution, however, and the loss of her North 
American colonies, England found it imperative that Span- 
ish America be opened to British trade. The industrial 
revolution was already bringing the results some had 
feared. Manufactured goods were piling up in warehouses 
everywhere in England, and new buyers had to be found 
without delay. In Europe, the Napoleonic wars made those 
markets virtually unattainable. Economically, the outlook 
for Britain was not a very rosy one, unless, in some way, 
open trade with the Spanish American colonies could be 
brought about. Although leading Englishmen had dis- 
cussed a number of schemes to do so, none had material- 
ized. Meanwhile, keeping this interest alive in England 
was the fiery Venezuelan patriot General Francisco Mi- 
randa, who had been in London almost continuously from 
1798 to 1804 for the express purpose of winning British 
support for the liberation of Spanish America. Industrial 
magnates such as John Turnbull and Alexander Davison 
were willing to lend a sympathetic ear because their eco- 
nomic future was at stake. In 1803, Miranda won an 
influential supporter in Sir Home Popham, an ambitious 
captain in the Royal Navy. Popham enjoyed the confi- 
dence of Lord Melville, the first lord of the Admiralty. 
as well as Pitt himself. In concert with Miranda, Popham 
had drawn up a plan for three simultaneous expeditions 
against South America—by way of Venezuela, the Pacific. 
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The English invasions of 
the River Plate, 1806-1807 


and Buenos Aires. As a consequence of the Peace of 
Amiens, however, England and Spain were no longer at 
war. An invasion of Spain’s possessions under those con- 
ditions would have been quite embarrassing for Britain. 
This inconvenience was removed by a British attack on 
and capture of a treasure convoy bound from South 
America to Cadiz, Spain. By this action, Spain was forced 
to declare war on England and to join forces with France. 
already at war with her ancient rival. 

After the defeat of the combined Spanish and French 
fleets by England at Trafalgar in 1805, Popham persuaded 
Pitt to send him to the Cape of Good Hope to capture the 
Dutch colony there. This action would insure the un- 
molested passage of British shipping to the Orient. 

All was accomplished according to plan, and the Cape 
colony became a British possession. With his ships and 
men idle in Table Bay, Popham was not one to relish in- 
activity for long. Chancing to hear from an American sea 
captain of the weak defenses of the Spanish settlements 
on the River Plate, and remembering his many conversa- 
tions with Miranda, Popham decided to engage in a fili- 
bustering expedition of his own. Moving without orders, 
he persuaded General Baird, the commanding officer at 
the Cape, to lend him the Seventy-first Regiment under 
Colonel Beresford, along with a few artillerymen, four 
guns, and a handful of dragoons. In April 1806, Popham 
and his small force sailed for South America. He stopped 
at St. Helena long enough to send a dispatch to London 
announcing his intentions, and to pick up four hundred 
men from the governor’s garrison. This generosity later 
cost the governor his post. 

Popham’s original plan had been to capture Monte- 
video, but, upon his arrival, he learned of a shipment of 
specie from Peru that had been recently received by 
Buenos Aires, and he decided to attack there instead. 
On June 25, 1806, a force of 1,560 British troops was 
landed at Quilmes, and two days later the city of Buenos 
Aires fell. The British losses had been one killed, 12 
wounded, and one missing. Reports of the effortless vic- 
tory, together with a booty of over one million dollars. 
were immediately sent to London. 

The news of the unauthoriaed seizure of Buenos Aires 
was received in England with jubilation and great excite- 
ment. The booty entered London in ornately decorated 
wagons, each drawn by six horses. The first of the wagons 
was covered with the royal standard of Spain, which had 
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been captured in Buenos Aires. Flowing banners pro- 
claimed the treasure that was being transported in 
triumph. 

The effect on businessmen and industrialists was dra- 
matic and instantaneous. Almost immediately plans were 
made to send representatives with shipments of merchan- 
dise and samples. A fever of speculation spread quickly 
throughout the commercial circles of London. Everyone, 
it seemed, was anxious to realize some profit from the 
newly acquired markets across the ocean. But suddenly, 
all the beautifully fashioned dreams burst like a toy 
balloon, for the news arrived that Buenos Aires had been 
recaptured. 

It had not taken the citizens long to realize that the 
capture of their city had been accomplished by a meager 
number of British troops. Under the command of Santiago 
Liniers, a Frenchman by birth, but a loyal Spaniard for 
over thirty years, an army was raised consisting of gau- 
chos, farmers, and patriotic citizens from Buenos Aires. 
The city was attacked on August 6, 1806, and the British 
were soundly beaten, losing about three hundred men in 
dead and wounded. The remainder of the British forces, 
approximately twelve hundred men, were taken prisoners. 

The British Government reacted quickly to this defeat 
by mustering a potent, well-equipped force to regain the 
city of Buenos Aires, and the prestige that had been lost. 
The expedition, consisting of twelve hundred men, three 
brigades of artillery, a brigade of engineers, twenty war- 
ships, and ninety transports, was placed under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-General John Whitelocke. The choice, 
however, turned out to be an unhappy one. -Whitelocke 
was unqualified to perform the task entrusted to him, hav- 
ing served in the past almost exclusively in peacetime 
operations. Indeed, he owed this present appointment to 
his brother-in-law, Matthew Lewis, who was Deputy Secre- 
tary at War. In the words of one ol server: “The appoint- 
ment can only be considered as one of the many blunders 
which sometimes counteract England’s usual good luck.” 

Whitelocke sailed from England at the end of March 
1807, carrying with him a commission naming him gov- 
ernor general of South America at £12,000 per annum, 
in the event he was successful. Already secure in British 
hands was the city of Montevideo, taken the month before 
by General Auchmuty. Possession of this very strategically 
located site on the River Plate estuary would have been 
sufficient to bring Buenos Aires to its knees. Whitelocke, 
however, was impatient to get the job done, and decided 
to carry his attack to Buenos Aires itself. Indeed, in view 
of the vast superiority of the British forces, his confidence 
is understandable. 

Landing a force of almost eight thousand men at 
Ensenada de Barragan, thirty-six miles south of his 
objective, on June 28, 1807, General Whitelocke forced 
his men to march for four days through water and 
swamps. On the morning of July 2, provisions were ready 
to be distributed, when the men received orders to take 
arms. The meat ration, ready to be cut in pieces and 
distributed, was left on the ground. This needless starva- 
tion and exhaustion was hardly the best preparation “or 
an impending battle. 


The Argentine leaders, on their part, did not demon- 
strate much more military strategy than did the British. 
Liniers had led seven thousand volunteers to meet the 
enemy at a bridge over the Riachuelo, only to find that 
the enemy had forded the stream at a different point. 
British General Robert Craufurd, believing that a first 
message had been misunderstood, repeated his request to 
be allowed to follow up his advantage, only to receive a 
second and peremptory order to retire from his position. 
As a result, Liniers had time to return to the city, regroup 
his forces, and prepare positions of defense. Trenches 
were dug and cannons were implaced in the streets. The 
infantry was posted on the flat roofs of the houses, and 
every householder who was able took up arms to defend 
his city. 

To bring about the surrender of Buenos Aires, General 
Whitelocke could have employed one of two simple but 
certain strategies. First, he might have blockaded the town 
and starved it into capitulation; or second, he could have 
bombarded it into submission. Either choice would have 
cost his troops a minimum of casualties. Instead, the gen- 
eral chose to undertake a preposterous plan of attack. 
Early on the morning of July 5, the troops were divided 
into eight columns, and, at the firing of a cannon sig- 
naling the attack, were ordered to advance down eight 
parallel streets leading to the river. Lest the men waste 
time in returning the enemy’s fire, they received ‘strict 
orders to carry their muskets unloaded. When the men 
arrived at the square nearest the river, they were to halt, 
and apparently do nothing, since no further orders were 
issued. 

The results of the above tactics were suicidal. Every 
British column ran the gauntlet of a withering fire of 
bullets and missiles from the parapets of the flat roofs 
and from the grilled windows of the houses. By aightfall, 
the British had suffered upwards of three thousand. casual- 
ties, and Whitelocke himself was being besieged. Never- 
theless, he still had a large and efficient force, and also, 
command of the sea, with the prospect of reinforcements. 
Boldly, the Argentine general, Liniers, demanded the sur- 
render of the British, and the evacuation of Montevideo. 
This was an audacious ultimatum, and Liniers had little 
hope that the British general would accept such extrava- 
gant terms. But the panic-stricken Whitelocke quickly 
agreed to everything. By consenting to give up Monte- 
video also, Whitelocke had lost for Great Britain what 
might have been converted into the Gibraltar of the River 
Plate, for the position could have been used to control 
all shipping entering and leaving the estuary. 

Utterly disgraced in the eyes of his countrymen and 
his own troops, General Whitelocke was forced to undergo 
the ignominy of a general court-martial. After hearing 
the general’s defense of his actions, the Judge Advocate 
remarked: “He is his own accuser: he has furnished the 
strongest testimony against himself.” 

Popham, on the other hand—the man who had started 
it all—was more fortunate. He was merely reprimanded, 
and received a sword of honor from the city of London. 
A few months later, Popham was promoted and entrusted 
with an important command. Ge 
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JOSE G. ANTUNA 


José Enrique Rod6é was one of the most highly regarded 
literary figures in the Americas. Born in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, in 1872, he was a co-founder of a national 
literary review while still attending the university and was 
named a professor of literature at twenty-four. 

The work that is discussed in this article, Ariel, was his 
most famous. It is a manifesto exhorting the youth of 
Latin America to value the creative spirit and eschew 
materialism and mediocrity. F. J. Stimson, a former U.S. 
Ambassador to Argentina who translated the work into 
English, said of it and its author in 1921: “Although 
perhaps the greatest of modern American idealists, . . . he 
is still little known in North America. Ariel, perhaps his 
greatest work, has much to say of us; it is charged with a 
spirit that in these post-war days we have largely lost; it 
brings the best thought of that older, Latin, Roman culture 
of the South to the newer, Saxon civilization of the 
North.” The book was published in 1899. Two years later, 
Rodoé gave up teaching to enter politics. He died in 
Palermo in 1917. 

José Enrique Ropé had his own very personal ideas 
about American culture, and, although he did not develop 
them at great length, they were well defined. 

At the third Conference of Professors of Ibero-Ameri- 
can Literature, held at Tulane University in 1942, many 
illustrious scholars spoke for and about America. Baldo- 
mero Sanin Cano, a patriarch of letters in the Hemi- 
sphere, wanted to bring out the deeper meaning of two 
words: Americanidad (Americanness) and American- 
ismo (Americanism). One is sentimental, the other prac- 
tical. But the second is based on the first. Both are im- 
perishable, because they derive from enduring cultural 
movements. Rodé lauded them in those hours of tragic 
confusion in the world at the turn of the century, as 
peaceful symbols of the democratic American life, that 
“can be modified in details, but are ideals and sentiments 
whose essence is eternal.” 

Americanism means liberty, institutional organization, 
social justice, all oriented toward constructive action; 
it is the slogan of the businessmen, industrialists, econo- 
mists, and politicians. 

Americanness means humanistic culture, creativity, the 
sovereignty of the spirit. The desideratum would be per- 
manent, total harmony of both ideals. Harmony of man 
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José Enrique Rodé 


in America with his land, his own way of life, his people, 
his Hemisphere. 

Of course, in some respects, the America of Rodé is a 
thing of the past. The catastrophe of World War I, de- 
stroying many things held sacred, brought on a crisis in 
systems and ideologies. 

Since then history has been made in America. The 
currents of moral values, thought, and sensitivity have 
changed. Rod6é could sense only the first symptoms of 
the substantial changes. When Ariel made its appearance, 
Rodo’s spirit was that of a European. In those days the 
Old World held the historical initiative. That has since 
shifted to the New World, “junction of routes and tra- 
jectories, a promise unrivaled in space and time.” 

Should this American culture be considered a flag of 
Hemispheric patriotism that must be waved incessantly 
even by those for whom it represents only a vague ambi- 
tion or something that might be achieved in centuries to 
come? 

In any event, the idea of an autochthonous American 
culture was not the most vital theme at the beginning of 
this century. 

Later, both enthusiastic supporters and “autochthon- 
ist” skeptics appeared among the illustrious thinkers of 
the Hemisphere. Can it be that the moral destiny of the 
“magna patria” is intimately related to this theme? 

Rodo fundamentally shared the noble ambition of “re- 
covering our heritage and taking possession of a culture.” 
“But perhaps you will say that there is no seal, no pecu- 
liar and definite thing to mark the quality for whose 
permanence and integrity we should do battle in the 
present process of organization of our peoples. Perhaps 
there lacks in our South American character the definite 
contour of a personality.” 

The American intellectual leaders did not believe then 
that the cultural capacity of Europe had been exhausted. 
Later, after the terrible events of the war, the terms of 
the problem changed in the face of the secular assemblage 
of cultures. “Only balance keeps us loyal to heaven and 
earth,” said Alfonso Reyes, then the dean of American 
letters. 

Rodo had accepted the gospel of universality. He felt 
the fervent spirit of the world. 

Ariel’s message, although dedicated to America and 
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inspired by America, has an ecumenical content. It is a 
fraternal message, addressed to all men, regardless of 
their race or hemisphere. His baggage bears the stickers 
of all the custom houses of thought. 


The spectacle of the world as a whole was what at- 
tracted Rod6. His model was not a Prospero, cloistered 
all his life within the four walls of a library. On the con- 
trary, he tried to add his voice to the symphony of voices, 
multiplying those spiritual ties that bring us back to 
mankind. He sought his humanism freely, and drew on 
historical, geographical, political, and psychological re- 
search. He wished to discover, through these, man with 
his ways of speaking, his laws, his landscapes and his 
sky. His times were not those in which the Egyptians 
could erect a temple in the desert in adoration of isola- 
tion and silence. 

One day he gave up his constant preoccupation with 
his books to circle the world, then rent by the tempest of 
war. In the presence of death and destruction, the writer 
was going to record how the silent people of Prospero’s 
library were betrayed. “My library was dukedom large 
enough.” 

Witnesses to the infamy, they seemed to come to life 
in the solemn house, and leave the bookshelves to go 
out into the world shouting their reproach in the face of 
the ‘new barbarians, in the name of the recorded think- 
ing of all time—that of the sociologists and politicians; 
that of the economists and philosophers who, from their 
secluded retreat, contemplated the violation of a civili- 
zation that had been built piece by piece with the stones 
and mortar of intellect. 

The master left his retreat to see the catastrophe at 
first hand. Four centuries before, the old wizard created 
by Shakespeare’s genius had predicted the shipwreck of 
the world. 

As we said, he wanted to add his voice to the symphony 
of all voices. “The ideal image of thought does not lie 
in the root underground but in the treetop spread out to 
the winds; the boundaries on the map are not those of 
the geography of the spirit; the intellectual homeland 
is not a plot of earth,” he said in La Novela Nueva (The 
New Novel). 

He criticized “fruitless, suspicious regionalisms that 
achieve originality only at the price of isolation and in- 
tolerance.” 

Concepts like these did not prevent him from feeling 
himself somewhat of a traditionalist and regionalist. He 
had to adopt Unamuno’s philosophy: “deep, universal 
human sentiment, yes; but the spirit with its roots firmly 
imbedded in the elements peculiar to its race and its 
people.” 

One day he left his people—we might say he left their 
ingratitude—but he “‘carried his country in the soles of 
his shoes,” in Victor Hugo’s graphic phrase. He felt. 
deep inside, that strange will “that shows us a land to 
be born in and a period to live in, forcing us to live 
and cooperate with the things we find around us.” (Pro- 
logue to El Terruno.) 

“Life is a melody.” Why? Because in general that 
which is widely shared is more important than that which 


is individual; because “there was never a culture that 
was not traditional’—traditional, on the one hand, and 
responsible to the future on the other. 

Can we reconcile the “universalism” and “European- 
ism” of Rod6é with his love for the homeland, the region. 
the Hemisphere? Can these feelings coexist independ- 
ently? 

It was also necessary for him to shake off the socio- 
logical and psychological inferiority complex in respect 
to Europe that still affects certain American historians, 
poets, critics, and artists. It stems from a tradition that 
is rigidly academic and passively colonial. It was a sub- 
ordination that would have made the countries of Span- 
ish and Portuguese America passive cultural provinces. 
American thought was disappearing into a colonialism 
that was inspired by foreign thinkers. Their followers 
seemed to pay little heed to their own conditions and 
problems, confusing European society with human soci- 
ety in a sweeping generalization. 

“In the absence of a well-defined character of our own, 
we Latin Americans have an inheritance of race, a great 
ethnic tradition to maintain, a sacred bond which unites 
us to immortal pages of history and puts us on our honor 
to preserve this for the future.” Rod6é wrote again in 
Ariel. 

The voice of Ariel had confidence in the Hispanic gen- 
ius, in the influence of its culture and its history. ° 

Sixteenth century Spain, the moral leader of Europe. 
we must rediscover in ourselves, “not as the dead burden 
or the archaeological remains of the past, but as a living 
ferment, an integrated part of the new and original crea- 
tions of America; not only in what Spain accomplished 
here and bequeathed to us, but in the things the Spanish 
Americans themselves have created, differentiating them- 
selves thus from the Spaniards.” Federico de Onis sup- 
ports the same concepts when he draws the distinction 
between Spain and America. This distinction dates from 
the time of the first contact between the two, and it is 
evident in the first document in Spanish American litera- 
ture, the letter Columbus wrote to the king and queen 
giving an account of his first voyage. 

They are distinct, yes; but in the perspective of his- 
tory and the centuries, it is one and the same motherly 
soul that has molded the race. It is our race and that of 
Spain, which implies not only the same ethnic origin, in 
heritage or lineage, but also our common treasure of 
ideals, sentiments, and deeds. This alma mater was the 
founder of empires; the mother of human values; a dis- 
coverer and a bearer of civilization. 

She sent America, along with the men who came to 
conquer and to colonize. along with her laws and her 
governors, the spirit of the outstanding figures of her 
Golden Age, with all the influence of her baroque hu- 
manism and the theological fervor of her leading per- 
sonages. Heroes and geniuses and saints, and above all 
militant men of God. We encounter them in Don Quixote, 
in Calder6én de la Barca’s Life is a Dream, in Politica 
de Dios y Gobierno de Cristo, by Francisco de Quevedo; 
and even in the Rendicién de Breda, by Velazquez, and 
in Géngora’s sonnets. 
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Alma mater, an indissoluble union, neither temporal, 
nor circumstantial, nor fortuitous. It arose out of the 
common inheritance of America and Spain, the institu- 
tions—viceroyalties, courts, municipal government, and 
the basic laws of the Indies—the social legislation, the 
human and spiritual values that Spain was able to trans- 
mit to the aboriginal world; its God and its honor. All 
that was above and beyond the influence of immediate 
interests. 

Happily, the absurd desire of Spain to maintain a kind 
of moral imperialism has now disappeared, as have cer- 
tain belittling opinions of American culture. The time 
has come when it can be said that a feeling of equality 
exists between Spain and ourselves. Within the Hispanic 
world, we no longer represent a dialect, a deviant, some- 
thing second-class and subsidiary. 

Rodé was very deeply concerned with the implications 
of the cosmopolitanism of the American people. He was 
disturbed by the surging human flood of immigrants, 


which often distorted a “picturesque and original peas- ‘ 


ant semi-civilization.” He sometimes seemed to insist 
upon the American “characteristic values”; and the “in- 
eradicable traditional roots.” He deplores, in the pages 
of Ariel, the lack of “the definite contour of a personal- 
ity” in our South American character. He fears that the 
South American cities “may end like Tyre or Sidon, or 
as Carthage ended.” 

“That cosmopolitanism which we have to respect as 
the irresistible tendency of our development need not 
exclude that sentiment of fidelity to the past, nor that 
molding and directive force of which the genius of the 
race must avail itself in the fusing of the elements that 
shall constitute the definitive Americanism of the future.” 

In view of his wide reading, and his consequent cul- 
tural and moral education, one would expect that Rodé 
would not repudiate cosmopolitanism, at least not in its 
more comprehensive sense. 

On the matter of race or races the thinking of Ariel 
is not sufficiently elucidated. Looking at the America of 
today, would he have subscribed to the apothegm of 
Alfonso Reyes: “For America, the only race is the human 
race”? Might not this word, when it refers primarily 
to differences in culture, disappear from common usage 
without anyone noticing its lack? 

The master contemplated with misgivings “a stream 
of immigration which is merged with a nucleus already 
too weak to make active effort at assimilation. . . .” 

The spirit of the American continent tends, on the 
contrary, to Americanize the imported civilization. Will 
there arise, among us, the man of the “New Age,” the 
“cosmic man,” synthesis of culture and races? 

Perhaps ours will be a golden age, like that earlier 
one, from the pinnacles of which Ronsard and Montaigne 
perceived the American Indian, ascribing to him charac- 
teristic principles of liberty that were anticapitalistic 
and antidynastic; as well as a natural predilection for 
the communal holding of wealth. 

Gilberto Freyre applies these unusual considerations 
to the particular case of Brazil, when he passes judgment 
on the work of Euclides da Cunha, Silvio Romero, and 
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Graca Aranha. On this basis he denies that there exists 
a distinction between races capable and incapable of 
civilization, because the whole process of fusion is the 
weft of history. 

Europe, too, is vulnerable to the possibility of disin- 
tegration and decline; therefore we should not be dazzled 
by the pomp of its culture, the power of its armies, the 
mirage of its genius. 

Without overlooking our enduring contacts we must 
think not of a single, unique, exclusive tradition, but of 
traditional values that are the basis of our common 
development and in addition, in our case, of our own 
heritage from the American Indians. 

What is the soul of a nation, the soul of our continent, 
Hermann Keyserling has asked. Not its race, nor its his- 
tory, but rather its unity of style. The biological material 
is the same in any people; but the nations and their 
cultures are dominated by the spirit that conceived them. 
What has occurred, he thinks, is migration of styles, not 
of races. The typical American differs fundamentally 
from the European from whom he descended. We can 
see this in specific cases. The pure races have been diluted 
over the face of the earth, in spite of the wishful thinking 
of the racists, and of the laboratories and the tortures of 
the Third Reich. 

After all, culture is both supra-racial and supra-indi- 
vidual. Keyserling was at home in the company of Oswald 
Spengler, and he also embraced the theoretical position 
that the various cultures, having souls of their own, are 
influenced by the geographic environment and by their 
own individual characteristics more than by race. 

And this is where we stand. Because, in the end, neither 
culture nor environment nor human nature creates gen- 
ius or great spirits. They create themselves by virtue of 
the special gifts with which they are endowed. 

“The common race of great men is that of greatness 
of soul, as the homeland of great poets is poetry. Great 
souls make up their own community among the peoples 
of the world.” 

And while the millennia are preparing the way for the 
man of the future, and pigments and other anthropo- 
logical features are being blended, we see that, in Amer- 
ica, there is already no race but the human race. 

The Humboldts and Darwins who investigated Amer- 
ica a hundred years ago have been supplanted by the - 
interpreters of a new social reality. In describing the 
geography of our moral world, we are more concerned 
with the highways, the railroads, and the factories and, 
above all, with the unifying quality of the spirit, than 
with the new planetary family that may dwell in our 
limitless earthly space. 

Racial ingredients are only the guttural expressions 
of earliest infancy. Well and good, but let us take care 
not to corroborate the quip that says America is a con- 
tinent without content. Because only dedication to last- 
ing and fundamental things could inspire the thought 
that “the appearance of the new world across the Atlantic 
was the most important event after the creation of the 
world, except for the incarnation and death of Him who 


created it.” 
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HOW SHALL WE REMEMBER 
FDR? 


In 1955 the U.S. Congress authorized 
the appointment of a twelve-man com- 
mission, headed by Judge Francis 
Biddle, to arrange for an appropriate 
memorial to the late President Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, to be erected in 
Washington on the shore of the Po- 
tomac not far from the Lincoln and 
Jefferson Memorials. An open com- 
petition for the design was held. The 
Jury of Awards that selected the win- 
ners was headed by Pietro Belluschi, 
Dean of the School of Architecture 
and Planning at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. The other mem- 
bers were Thomas D. Church, a San 
Francisco landscape architect; Bartlett 
Hayes, Jr., Director of the Addison 
Gallery of American Art at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Massachusetts; 
Joseph Hudnut, Harvard University 
Professor of Architecture Emeritus; 


and Paul Marvin Rudolph, Chairman 


of the Yale University Department of . 


Architecture. 

Announcement of the design that 
was given the top award of $50,000, 
and the Jury’s recommendation for 
construction, set off considerable com- 
ment and controversy in the press. The 
following editorial (here slightly con- 
densed) by Wolf von Eckardt, Direc- 
tor of Public Information for the 
American Institute of Architects, was 
prepared for the Institute’s Journal 
and was also published in The Wash- 
ington Post, in whose pages the de- 
bate began. The Journal gives it the 
title “Instant Epithets.” 


Picture yourself driving east on 
Independence Avenue in our Nation’s 
Capital. Ahead, slightly to the left, is 
the stark shaft of the Washington 
Monument piercing the sky. Slightly to 
the right, sweetly beckoning across the 
Tidal Basin, is the idyllic little pavilion 
memorializing Thomas Jefferson. On 
the water in front of it, a strange, 
vibrant reflection startles you. 

Your eyes follow its source beyond 
the cherry trees on the landstrip be- 
tween the Basin and the Potomac to 
behold a sculptural composition of 
simple, yet infinitely varied angular 
shapes soaring, gleaming white, from 


Winning design for FDR Memorial 


the green into the blue. They seem as 
in a dance. 

And yet, as your gaze rests on them 
and your car swings south toward the 
cluster, they are solemnly firm, silent 
and motionless as space itself, arro- 
gantly indifferent and yet benign as 
the cosmos. The composition is one 
unit, yet open and transparent; mak- 
ing its imposing mark on the setting, 
yet obstructing nothing. 

As you approach, the group dissolves 
into a cluster of light upright tablets 
of varying sizes and shapes. You park 
your car not far from them and take 
the footpath toward the composition. 
Your suspense now turns into awe as 
the tremendous power of the structure 
grips you. You mount the white ter- 
razzo platform of the monument and 
its utter simplicity overwhelms the ret- 
ina and makes its impact directly on 
the inner eye, the totality of your 
senses. 

The visually overlapping slabs, and 
the variety of spaces they create, give 
the composition animation like that of 
a body of deep, quiet water. There is 
motion, too, in the infinite play of 
light and shadow as the earth turns. 

The structure offers no shelter for 
womb-like comfort, nothing pretty to 
provide the security of familiar asso- 
ciations. All the world is still open 
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beyond—nature’s world and man’s. 
Whether you are in the center court or 
outside the arrangement, you, the be- 
holder, are a part of it. What you see is 
no static form to be merely looked at. 
It is a dynamic composition variously 
experienced and always relative. It is a 
monument for and by modern, post- 
Einstein man. 

Awe gives way to the thrill of re- 
living the grandeur of history as you 
read the inscriptions. The tablets carry 
words you will cherish if you were 
there when one third of the Nation was 
ill-housed, ill-clad, and ill-nourished; 
when the Four Freedoms gave new pur- 
pose to sacrifice; when, under a bold 
leader, this Nation had, indeed, a ren- 
dezvous with destiny. They are living 
words which will mean more to later 
generations than any dead likeness of 
the man who spoke them. 

If Frederick Gutheim has his way, 
this design by architects William F. 
Pederson and Bradford S. Tilney (in 
association with Joseph Wasserman 
and David Beer) for the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Memorial will not be built. 
As the first critic to speak out, Gut- 
heim reacted “sharply and _instinc- 
tively” against it in an article pub- 
lished in The Washington Post the 
morning after the jury announced it 
the winner of the competition. 

Gutheim proclaimed this design 
“not architecture, but literature” and 
declared that it looked like “book 
ends out of a deep freeze.” 

Other critics, pro and con, will have 
their say as this inspired work of art 
now runs its arduous gamut past the 
National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion, the Fine Arts Commission, the 
National Capital Parks Service and 
Congress to either realization or ob- 
livion. Public opinion, guided by 
qualified critics such as Gutheim, will 
largely determine its destiny. And that 
is as it should be. 

I hope, however, that the tone of 
this discussion will not be jarred by 
too many glib diatribes of the kind 
The Washington Post printed on its 
editorial page the day Mr. Gutheim’s 
criticism appeared. Under the head 
“Poor FDR” this paper baptized the 
winning design with epithets such as 
“instant Stonehenge . . . leftover pa- 
rentheses from an architect’s apologia, 
or tired gravestones from a cemetery 
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of broken dreams.” It wasn’t funny. 
It is dangerous. . . 

The editorial writer obviously over- 
looked the fact that, for the sake of a 
tired chuckle, he provided ammuni- 
tion to the people who, wittingly or 
not, have encouraged the fearful me- 
diocrity of our public art and archi- 
tecture by violently attacking all mod- 
ern art. . . . These attacks reinforce 
the venom of those who, in Harold 
Taylor’s words, believe “modern art 
along with modern education . . . to 
be corrupting, enervating, decadent 
and Communist, because, as one happy 
little band of critics put it, it is dan- 
gerous “to the whole philosophy of 
national normalcy.” 

Such “normalcy” is at best medioc- 
rity, which Jacob Burkhardt defined 
as the truly diabolical force in the 
world and which is my epithet for 
most of our public art and architecture 
of recent years (with some of our new 
embassies abroad a notable exception) . 

There is now more than a glimmer 
of hope that official Washington, if not 
the Nation, may at last realize that we 
can do better. . . . Government en- 
couragement and use of the full daring 
and vitality of our best creative ar- 
tists and architects are essential to 
raising our national prestige. 

A new climate for a true public 
manifestation of America’s contempo- 
rary creativity must begin with enlight- 
ened and fair discussion in which 
humor certainly has its place. But glib, 
derisive clichés do not. That’s too easy. 

I'd hate to drive east on Independ- 
ence Avenue and, across the Tidal 
Basin, see before me another instant 
Monticello, a leftover Parthenon, or 
tired tombs from a cemetery of neo- 
classic plastercasts. 


A NEW ARCHITECTURAL 
FRONTIER? 


The projected new building for the 
Pan American Health Organization 
provoked this editorial comment in the 
Washington Post: 


Must all official architecture in 
Washington be as sterilized and as 
impersonal as an inter-office memo- 
randum? Certainly there is no consti- 
tutional requirement that this be the 
case, and one modest objective of 


President Kennedy’s New Frontier 
might be to encourage a few buildings 
which exhibit some of the grace and 
individuality of our new embassies 
overseas. 

The estimable Pan American Health 
Organization has just opened a com- 
petition which may offer an instruc- 
tive lesson. Western Hemisphere archi- 
tects have been invited to submit de- 
signs for the Organization’s new head- 
quarters building. As chance would 
have it, the site is immediately oppo- 
site one of the most ponderous exam- 
ples of the marble warehouse style: the 
new State Department building in 
Foggy Bottom. We hope that the com- 
peting architects make the most of this 
opportunity to show that the stone 
quarry need not be the only source 
of inspiration. 

In truth, it can be maintained that 
Washington’s last official buildings 
with much distinction are the Supreme 
Court (1935) and the National Gal- 
lery of Art (1941)—and both of these, 
be it noted, are in the conventional 
neo-classic mold. Although there is 
perhaps too much repetition of a sin- 
gle theme, the new capital of Brasilia 
shows the possibilities of adapting the 
modern idiom to official purposes, 
without sacrifice of a sense of style. 
The possibilities have not even been 
tentatively explored in Washington.... 

It sometimes seems as if our official 
architects are seeking to prove that 
H. L. Mencken was right in observing 
that Americans have a passion for 
ugliness. Dare we hope that in the near 
future there will be less marble and 
more imagination? 


DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 


The following report appeared in Eco- 
nomic World, monthly publication of 
the Committee for International Eco- 
nomic Growth in Washington. The 
Committee was organized three years 
ago “as an independent, non-partisan, 
non-profit organization devoted to pub- 
lic education on the relationship be- 
tween international economic develop- 
ment and the security and welfare of 
the United States.” 

Nine Latin American nations are 
about to seek advice of U.S. consulting 
firms in reviewing their programs to 
stimulate private enterprise. 
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The object of this approach is to de- 
termine what kinds of institutions, if 
any, are needed to channel private do- 
mestic capital into new and expanded 
industry and to stimulate higher rates 
of productivity. 

The countries inviting the U.S. con- 
sultant teams are Argentina, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Panama. 

The U.S. consulting firms will be em- 
ployed under contract to the Office of 
Private Enterprise of the International 
Cooperation Administration. They will, 
however, receive no governmental in- 
structions and their recommendations 
will not have official status. 

It is expected that . . . the first teams 
will leave by mid-February. Each con- 
sulting group will be made up of 
three men: an industrial economist, a 
financial expert, and an industrialist. 
The teams will spend two to three 
months in each country consulting with 
government officials, bankers, business- 
men, economists, and others. 

In some countries it is expected that 
the emphasis will be on the promotion 
of small and medium-sized industry for 
the production of consumer goods. In 
others, the emphasis may be on large- 
scale enterprise. 

The consultant teams and their Latin 
hosts will address themselves to such 
questions as: 

Is there a need for a specialized in- 
dustrial development bank, capitalized 
by private or mixed private and public 
funds? 

Is there a need for a productivity 
center to study techniques for raising 
output per man-hour and serve as a 
clearing house for productivity infor- 
mation? 

Is there a need for a development 
center to investigate new investment 
opportunities and seek to match up 
potential investors, domestic and for- 
eign, with such opportunities? 

How can Latin American capital 
now invested in land or invested over- 
seas be attracted to productive new 
enterprise at home? 

How can the growth of entrepreneu- 
rial groups and skills best be stimu- 
lated? 

In probing such questions, the em- 
phasis will not be on how to attract 
foreign investment capital but on how 


to make greater use of private domes- 
tic capital to promote economic growth. 
This is the major distinction between 
the survey projects and previous U.S. 
efforts to stimulate the flow of foreign 
capital into Latin America and other 
developing areas. 

It is expected that the first reports 
will be completed in about five or six 
months. 


THE COMPLEAT SNOB 


Alejandro Casona’s delightful observa- 
tions on snobs and snobbery appeared 
in the literary supplement of El Uni- 
versal of Caracas, Venezuela. 

Nearly always when an Englishman 
and a US. citizen use the same word, 
they mean two different things. This 
is especially true in the case of “snob- 
bery.” When an Englishman says it, 
he is obviously referring to the affec- 
tation of social elegance, but when a 
U.S. citizen says it, he is referring to 
the affectation of intellectual elegance. 
There is a common ground between 
the two interpretations, since both re- 
fer to the concept of elegance. The dif- 
ference is that for the Englishman the 
height of elegance is to boast of a 
manor-like house, some old servants, 
and a picture of some grandfather 
wearing court dress and sword, while 
elegance for a U.S. citizen consists in 
having attended a performance of 
Menotti’s latest opera, or having seen 
Picasso’s latest exhibition, or a show- 
ing of the new Dior fashion creations. 

These two interpretations in regard 
to time, obviously are oriented in op- 
posite directions. For the U.S. snob 
the only important time is the im- 
mediate present; not “nowadays,” or 
“our times,” or even “currently,” but 


the most urgent and energetic “right 
now!” On the other hand, the same 
distinction for the Englishman con- 
sists in adopting the prim manners 
of his grandmother, the silent lunch 
at his club, and those frills of aris- 
tocracy that permit him to create the 
illusion of being the perfect gentle- 
man in an everlasting and changeless 
empire ruled by an everlasting and 
changeless Queen Victoria. 

Both positions are open to ridicule, 
but are not dangerous. The alarming, 
the dangerous, the really serious as- 
pect crops up when the American snob 
begins to try to be an English snob. 
Then we move promptly from imita- 
tion to caricature, and may see it go 
as far as buying old European castles 
to move to America (if possible, with 
ghosts and all, as in Wilde and René 
Clair), or ordering a custom-made 
family tree, or hiring professional ac- 
tors to imitate for his guests the but- 
lers he has seen in Sir James Barrie’s 
comedies. 

Which of these two very different 
types is the true snob for us today? 
In principle, it would be logical to 
choose the English example, since the 
word was invented in England. Actu- 
ally, according to students of this sort 
of thing, the term was first employed 
at Oxford by some English students 
with many surnames and little money 
who wanted to puncture the vanity of 
some U.S. classmates with few sur- 
names and a lot of money. They wrote 
this inscription over the doors of their 
classmates’ rooms: “S-NOB.” In their 
university Latin this was an abbrevi- 
ated form of sine nobilitate, without 
nobility. 

. . » This explanation may or may 
not be true, but it is true that British 
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snobbery, made famous in literature 
through Thackeray’s characters in the 
pages of Punch, means precisely the 
vanity of those who, beset by a mania 
for aristocracy, affect tastes that they 
don’t have, adopt luxuries beyond 
their means, and commission portraits 
of false grandfathers for rooms full of 
false tapestries. 

Now then, how did this English 
mania for grandeur, when it reached 
America, become converted into that 
other mania for mental elegance that 
is so widespread that the Englishmen 
themselves have fallen into it? .. . 
The American snob came on the scene 
a hundred years after the English one; 
during this interval the cult of intel- 
ligence succeeded in triumphing over 
the cult of lineage in the public mind; 
art was proclaimed the great new ele- 
gance; and those who earlier would do 
anything to be received in the homes 
of the socially prominent started go- 
ing to any extreme to get into a fash- 
ionable artist’s studio, a reading by 
angry poets, or the dressing rooms in 
a vanguard theater. 


However, the difference is not as' 


great as it seems. If the English snob 
of Thackeray couldn’t boast of a title, 
he tried at least to join a club whose 
members had them. If the American 
snob can’t paint, he tries to get atten- 
tion by praising a picture, or criticiz- 
ing it, or breaking it. And, in the best 
of cases, buying it. Between being 
something and the inability to be it, 
there is always the recourse of feign- 
ing it. This is where the two snob- 
beries coincide. 

Today the snob of Punch has been 
forgotten; intelligence has become 
stylish, and when we use the word 
“snob” there is no doubt that we mean 
the self-styled “dandy” of culture, and 
especially of art. 

The snob in any country, who 
knows a little about everything with- 
out having to understand anything 
about anything, generally uses three 
equally effective methods to get into 
the studios, readings, and dressing 
rooms. The first, and cheapest, is flat- 
tery. This varies from simple courtesy 
to boundless adulation, because when 
the artist listens to compliments he 
closes his eyes the way pheasants do 
when they sing, and can remain that 
way for hours on end. The second de- 
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vice, “thematic strategy,” consists in 
making people believe that one has a 
solid cultural background by talking 
to the poet about painting; to the 
painter about music, to the musician 
about architecture, and to actresses 
about any old thing. The third method, 
and the most expensive, is perpetual 
travel. That way when people talk 
about the latest hit on Broadway, the 
latest exposition in Paris, or the. recent 
Biennial in Venice, one can always 
say “I was there!” If the statement 
is backed up with autographs and 
photos, the effect is tremendous. 

As you can see, snobbery is no pas- 
time for the poor and much less one 
for busy people. Besides, it is a strain 
on the nerves and therefore not recom- 
mended for those with a heart condi- 
tion. The reason is that art is long, 
and thus serene; snobbery is short. 
and thus nerve-racking. The artist can 
dedicate his whole life to his work, 
while the snob has to live artistically 
up to the day, the hour, the minute. 
The only justification for his exist- 
ence is novelty; worse yet, the latest 
novelty. If he loses sight of this ur- 
gency he has lost everything. . . . 

This state of affairs used to be more 
tolerable. The old “isms” (neoclassi- 
cism, romanticism, naturalism) lasted 
entire centuries; later (impression- 
ism, expressionism, surrealism) they 
scarcely lasted throughout one’s 
youth; but now they succeed one 
another, crash into one another, and 
even superimpose upon one another so 
fast that when the snob gets up he 
doesn’t know what “ism” will be fash- 
ionable by dinnertime. 

The rhythm is a little slower for 
scientific and philosophical styles, but 
at any rate it is dangerous to be more 
than a decade behind. The snob who 
wants to dazzle by his mental elegance 
at Freud’s expense must read him by 
the age of fourteen, because at the age 
of twenty he is no longer a novelty, 
and at forty all the women who have 
never read Freud know him by heart. 
Another example is the boys who had 
confused existentialism with a certain 
sort of foolishness and rock-and-roll, 
and were a la page around Saint Ger- 
main-des-Prés right after the war. By 
1950 they were already a curiosity for 
German tourists, and today they are 
good only for comic relief in Ameri- 


can movies. .. . 

Many brilliant examples could be 
cited to show the wave-like cycles of 
the phenomenon; but I am going to 
limit myself to two modest ones that 
may seem silly but which I feel are 
instructive. 

First. One day a stage set painter 
felt the urgent necessity for introduc- 
ing some innovation. Since innova- 
tion in color and perspective is not 
an easy task, he decided upon an easy 
touch: substituting a white telephone 
for a black one. The white telephone 
brought applause and compliments. 
Then another astute scenographer de- 
cided to improve on this departure 
and invented a green telephone. Green 
telephones were a big hit. These were 
immediately followed by mother-of- 
pearl ones, red ones, and blue ones; 
then came silver ones, agate ones, and 
tortoise-shell ones. Finally, one night 
when the curtain went up on a 
new show this murmur of admiration 
spread through the theater: “How 
modern! A black telephone!” 

Second example. After twenty years 
of “black drama,” with morbid char- 
acters, warped passions, excursions in- 
to false psychoanalysis, and four-let- 
ter words, a friend came up to me 
last night after seeing a play, and com- 
mented enthusiastically: “At last a 
comedy that is really daring, and | 
mean it! Imagine, the hero has no hate 
complex about his father, feels no 
infantile fixations toward his mother, 
and is hopelessly in love with—you'll 
never guess who—his wife!” 

Despite what I have said, it would 
be a mistake to think that I am com- 
pletely opposed to snobs. I’m not. . . . 
We must recognize that thanks to the 
snob many daring experiments in art 
have been made that would have been 
impossible without his boldness and 
his eagerness for novelty. 

As long as he sticks to talking about 
painting, everything is fine. The trou- 
ble begins when he starts wielding the 
brush, because his initial error is the 
worst thing that can befall art: giving 
more importance to the clothes than to 
the body, forgetting that clothes go 
out of date much faster than the flesh. 
The tunic is gone, the long flowing 
skirt is gone, the doublet, hoop skirt, 
and bustle are gone. The nude statue 
remains forever. 
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RECENT ARGENTINE LITERATURE 


Reviewed by Bernardo Verbitsky 


La ARGENTINA SE Hizo Asi, by Gustavo Gabriel Levene. 
Buenos Aires, Ediciones Hachette, 1960. 304 p. Illus- 
trated by Andrés Calabrese. 

The author of La Argentina Se Hizo Asi (The Way 
Argentina Was Made) departs from the run-of-the-mill 
form that we might call conventional or official history. 
His name stands out especially because his approach is 
quite different from that of the other Levene—Ricardo— 
whose name became almost synonymous with his field. 
Gustavo Gabriel Levene first attracted attention several 
years ago with a charming book, Nifez en Catamarca 
(Childhood in Catamarca), delightful recollections of his 
childhood, full of a sense of humor that tenderly under- 
scores its pleasing qualities. He also composed a historical 
play, based on the life of Mariano Moreno. The author’s 
predilection for this secretary of the first Junta de 
Gobierno continues to be—150 years after the May Revo- 
lution—a model for Argentines. This is certainly true of 
La Argentina Se Hizo Asi, a work in which he completes 
a good part of an ambitious plan. His task looks easier 


than it was because of his lively style, with its graceful . 


use of expressions and even plays on words. His puns 
sometimes serve to establish subtle relationships between 
dissimilar and distant events, a juxtaposition that puts 
the past into a new perspective. The truth of the matter 
is that in part the history of Argentina is still to be 
written. Books like this one by Gustavo Gabriel Levene 
are a start toward this job that cannot be done by any one 
person and is, in fact, now being attempted by others 
also. All do not agree in their interpretations of the 
same events, and in Argentina we are seeing not one re- 
visionist historical movement, but at least two. 

La Argentina Se Hizo Asi begins with Juan Diaz Solis 
and ends with Arturo Frondizi, although it must be noted 
that his work is not centered about the distinguished 
individuals in the various eras. On the contrary, he sees 
the principal protagonists of historical events as the 


masses of people who faced the contingencies arising from 
the geographic, economic, and social reality of their times. 
The “hero” is not lacking; he is just seen as part of the 
environment from which he came, and in which he acts, 
for good or ill. Levene effectively brings to life the 
colonial days with their sad, slow pace; the independence 
period; the Rosas era; the period of political organiza- 
tion of the country; and, finally, the six decades of 
this century. He sees the country responding both to the 
impulses of its natural growth and to the outstanding 
figures who strengthened its progress and fostered the 
favorable evolution of the republic along natural lines, 
taking the people’s interests into account. In each in- 
stance he relates the Argentine situation to events in the 
rest of the world. 

The book may give rise to polemics, especially since it 
comes up to the present time, but that is always a good 
thing. Levene, who includes no bibliography although he 
cites a few names, should not have overlooked mention- 
ing José Ingenieros and Rail Scalabrini Ortiz, whose 
earlier work was profound and illuminating. But even if 
we have minor objections to make to it, it is readily 
apparent that this intelligent and lively synthesis is a 
convincing introduction to the study of Argentine history. 


SHuNKO, by Jorge W. Abalos. Buenos Aires, Editorial 
Losada, 1960. 140 p. 


The recent filming of Shunko rescued this novel from 
the limbo that is the fate of more than a few of the good 
books that are written in this country. We knew that a 
limited edition of this work by Jorge W. Abalos had been 
published a few years ago in Tucuman, but we couldn’t 
find it in any bookstores in Buenos Aires. As is often 
the case, distribution problems take precedence over the 
quality of a book and the certain interest of the reading 
public. Lautaro Muria’s film prompted a new edition 
by a large publisher, thus making the book available to 
a wider number of readers. 

Shunko is the story of a teacher and a school in San- 
tiago del Estero Province, a little school that becomes 
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significant through the fervor of a young man capable of 
communicating with the children of that lost corner, after 
conquering the double isolation that results from the 
extreme poverty of the area and the fact that the mother 


“ tongue there is Quechua (something that is overlooked by 


the curriculum planners despite the fact that this very 
old American language is a vital part of the way of life 
in this region). The teacher begins a great experiment 
of not just teaching the children but living along with 
them and guiding them to adapt themselves to the life that 
faces them. His only weapons are his heart and his 
imaginative spirit, and with these he gives the children 
a little knowledge and, above all, affection and under- 
standing. This is why they are so fond of him. Surrounded 
by the countryside, the trees, and a poverty aggravated 
by the lack of hope, he nonetheless succeeds in forming 
a small community, in the fullest sense of the word. The 
whole book is brightened by the beneficent little flame 
of human solidarity that burns within the teacher and 
through which he succeeds in being re-admitted to the 
magic realms of youth. The children accept him as one of 
them. 

The whole novel has an endearing as well as poetic 
charm, which gives it its unusual clarity. The setting is 
miserable and sad, but just as in real life, human effort 
overcomes the depressing circumstances. The teacher 
carries on his living dialogue with the children for many 
days. He teaches them and also learns from them, who 
are so close to nature, to the land and its legends. All 
this appears not as dry folklore material but as the 
essence of life, giving diversity to the picture. But the 


people are the most outstanding element in this panorama. 
The children go barefoot, and have no school smocks. The 
teacher teaches them arithmetic and writing and starts 
them on speaking Spanish, but he doesn’t forget to fix 
maté for them. The naturally appealing quality of child- 
hood is epitomized in the boy Shunko and fills the pages 
of the book with warmth and emotion. 


Ex Mate, by Amaro Villanueva. Buenos Aires, Compania 
General Fabril Editora, 1960. 236 p. Illus. 


I must reiterate one of our constant complaints in our 
literary world: excellent books become non-existent once 
their first edition—which is usually a small one—is sold 
out. It is not just that they cannot be purchased; it is 
as if they had never been published, and they cease to 
be part of Argentine literature. This was the case with 
Amaro Villanueva’s El Mate, which reached only a small 
readership, but has now been expanded and re-written for 
a new edition. This book, dedicated to a very Argentine 
and American custom, is a lesson in how to give typical 
elements of the national culture their true value. The 
book has this subtitle: El Arte de Cebar (The Art of 
Keeping the Maté Cup Full), and in this aspect it is really 
a treatise. Villanueva knows a great deal about the sub- 
ject; he is erudite without being one of those who begin 
and end with the folklore aspect, merely making a super- 
ficial reconstruction of the past. The author has much 
deeper feelings for his subject. Take for example his com- 
ments on the French novel The Count of Buenos Aires. 
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about the life of Liniers. That book is full of somewhat 
comical errors about the way to prepare maté and pass it 
around the circle, errors that were ridiculed by those who 
discovered them. But Amaro Villanueva believes they 
went too far, overlooking the sympathetic effort that the 
authors put forth—even though they made some mistakes 
—to re-create the spirit of life in bygone years in Argen- 
tina. He says: “The serious part of this problem is that 
we lack a cultural discipline that, by concerning itself 
with things here at home, could make precise knowledge 
easily available to others, in a modest but useful contribu- 
tion to universal culture.” This shows the breadth of his 
own objectives. 

He spells out the American origins of the maté pot not 
with a traditionalist’s eye for minutiae, but as part of 
his effort to conserve everything that the people in this 
part of the world have created. Of course, the creativity 
of the people is especially apparent in the language, and 
this has prompted the author to track down proverbs and 
other references to maté in the language. “In American 
linguistic studies,” he writes, “many mysteries may be 
cleared up in the course of studying statements related 
to maté.” 

He demonstrates that this is true, without getting 
hogged down in linguistic problems. Amaro Villanueva, 
who knows many things about his country, is trying to 
understand it better. And he goes far, starting with the 
smallest details; his curiosity brings results. For example, 
he wondered about the use of gold-tipped maté sippers 
with the silver-trimmed gourds. It is not due to the 
superstition that gold has bactericidal power, but to a 
principle of physics, he concludes. “It has been shown 
that the larger a metallic mass is, the more widely the heat 
is dispersed.” This makes it less hot to the lips. It all 
makes sense after his analysis. His research on utensils 
for maté brewing indicates that at one time English 
kettles replaced those from Catalonia. Suddenly, without 
varying the light, entertaining tone, he gives us a chapter 
of our economic history. 

The book is pleasant throughout, because of the style 
as well as the anecdotes. Villanueva’s nativism is ex- 
pressed in the purest Spanish, worthy of Juan Maria 
Gutiérrez, but with a local, Argentine flavor, in a delicate 
balance. This personal style contributes significantly to 
his project of doing justice to, and conserving, the crea- 
tion of the people—not to be bogged down in the past 
but to arrive harmoniously at a future that will continue 
to honor the cultural values that have evolved over a long 
period of time. 


La Trampa, by Maria Angélica Bosco. Buenos Aires, 
Editorial Emecé, 1960. 176 p. 


The story of the novel La Trampa (Deceit) unfolds on 
two planes: of the present and of recollected time, and 
this duplication is not a mere technical device. Esteban 
recalls, and in so doing brings back to life, the past events 
that form the story of the book. Married to Corina, he 
has an affair with Marcelo’s wife Julia. This relationship 
among four persons is well developed by the novelist, 
and she draws intense human meaning from the conflict. 
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The story holds the interest well. The author, who has 
written two detective stories, has an ability to develop 
plots masterfully. But she does more than maintain sus- 
pense. She delves into complex psychological relation- 
ships, which is of course more difficult. 

Faced with “the possibility of love that had been given 
him,” Esteban responded “with a decision to give nothing 
of himself.” Perhaps this is the key to the novel; the 
will of the protagonist to reject the possibility of a true 
love, leaving everything on the level of an affair. “I 
defended myself, I had to defend myself,” he thinks else- 
where in the novel. “I could have understood her, perhaps, 
if I had patiently persisted in love. Love, in the final 
analysis, is infinite patience. | didn’t have time enough 
for that.” Neither the time nor the desire. And when he 
looks back on the events, he confirms that he “had put 
away his thoughts and doubts; there are ways of post- 
poning tedious encounters or uncomfortable visits.” 

Even when he has nothing else to lose, Esteban resists 
facing the facts, but they are expressive by themselves. 
This attitude of his is described well, as is Julia’s unusual 
personality, in all its complicated facets. Corina at the 
same time is sympathetically portrayed. The novelist is 
objective, and sometimes heartless, but this is of course 
a compliment, and it is not the only one that Maria 
Angélica Bosco deserves. She is as daring as she needs 
to be, without being blatant about it, as we often are, 
and without interrupting the even tone of the story. La 
Trampa is a fine example of subtle art, done with sensi- 
tivity, restraint, and intelligence. 


CONSTELACION, an anthology of poems by Luis Franco. 
Buenos Aires, Editorial Stilcograf, 1959. 200 p. 


Although a prize can add little to the prestige of a 
poet like Luis Franco, the recent distinction he received 
in the Municipal ;Literary Competition has drawn new 
attention to the anthology of his works published under 
the fitting title of Constelacién (Constellation). One of 
our most powerful writers, Roberto Arlt, on reading Luis 
Franco’s book Suma (The Summing-Up) in 1941, said 
with a spontaneous admiration worthy of the poems that 
inspired it: “I write these lines after having tested the 
weight of an enormous book, after having submerged 
myself in it with the frightened caution that the ocean 
or the forest inspires at first sight. Reading Franco brings 
to mind the stature of the men who brought the Renais- 
sance to life, who held within their own bodies a cosmic 
force sufficient to transform a block of stone into a multi- 
tude of gods and giants.” Years before, in 1923, Leopoldo 
Lugones—who provided one of the bright moments in 
our rather meager literary history—had called attention 
to the work of Luis Franco. The author of Lunario Senti- 
mental (Sentimental Calendar) said then: “Here is a 
pagan poet who loves life and who sings about it because 
he feels its beauty in the pleasure of its love.” 

Arlt’s verdict complements that of Lugones, which was 
based only on La Flauta de Caria (The Reed Flute) and 
El Libro del Gay Vivir (The Book of Gay Living). It is 
in Franco’s later development, which can be clearly fol- 
lowed in this selection, that we see the true measure of 


the poet. There are isolated echoes in his poetic technique 
that establish his place in the lineage of Whitman, but 
it is in his personal attitudes that one finds the greatest 
identification with the author of Leaves of Grass, whose 
works he knows deeply, and on whose life and works he 
has written a book. One of Franco’s verses gives very 
clearly the orientation of all his work: 

La vida no es mi costumbre, es mi pasion. 

Life is not my habit, it is my passion. 
His poems, and other books like Hudson a Caballo (Hud- 
son on Horseback) are further examples of this con- 
fession of faith, which resounds with such intensity in 
the pages of the present collection. 


Jorce Newsery, by Rail Larra. Buenos Aires, Editorial 
Futuro, 1960. 200 p. 


The immense consternation caused by the death of a 
popular idol like Jorge Newbery provides a momentary 
unifying force in a population made up of diverse ele- 
ments including many recent immigrants. The admiration 
and affection felt for the famous aviator, together with the 
events of his life, provide the material for Ratl Larra’s 
book, and he is quite justified in seeing significance in 
the general admiration for a man of such great human 
worth. This is what has really made Newbery a hero and a 
myth. The author puts this sharply into focus by bringing 
out the full magnitude of the personality who, even though 
he continues to have a glorious reputation almost half a 
century after his death, has nevertheless not been fully 
appreciated. 

In many people’s minds, Newbery was a “society boy” 
who was intensely enthusiastic about all kinds of sports. 
This enthusiasm later extended to making balloon ascents 
and then to aviation, which was still in its infancy in those 
days. The truth is quite otherwise, as we can read in his 
noble, pensive face. Even though someone nicknamed him 
“the madman of the balloons,” his real interests were 
much broader and more serious. At that moment mankind 
was driven by an overwhelming desire to fly and New- 
bery was the living incarnation of that desire. It was not 
a whim, nor merely ambition, but rather a true drive to 
greatness that brought Newbery distinction and brought 
the nation to the forefront among those trying to develop 
a new realm for humanity that was then only recently 
envisioned. That is the real significance of the world alti- 
tude record he set on the morning of February 11, 1914, 
and of his other feats. 

Larra points out that his triumphs were not merely the 
product of unthinking daring; they were the well-thought- 
out result of a scientific approach. Newbery, in his pre- 
vious balloon ascents, had been one of the first to systema- 
tize important information that increased man’s domina- 
tion of the air. This capacity, which combined mental 
audacity and organizational ability and made him the 
founder of our military aviation, appeared also in other 
activities of a more purely technical nature, as in his 
work in the street lighting department of the city of 
Buenos Aires. Larra cites the conceptual clarity with which 
Newbery argued for the necessity of making the gas and 
electrical services municipal, as well as his position on 
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defending the national interests in petroleum, which was 
then beginning to be exploited. This all adds up to a 
picture that we very much need to present to our young 
people, who could greatly profit from familiarity with 
men of the moral stature of Newbery. 


Misi6N PsIcOPEDAGOGICA EN LA Pataconta, by Osvaldo 
Jorge Ruda. Bahia Blanca, Instituto de Humanidades 
de la Universidad del Sur, 1960. 156 p. 


Professor Osvaldo Jorge Ruda’s book, Mision Psicope- 
dagogica en la Patagonia (An Educational Psychology 
Mission to Patagonia) sheds light on the role a univer- 
sity—in this case, the Universidad del Sur (University 
of the South) in Bahia Blanca—can play in achieving 
a better knowledge of the problems in its zone of influence. 
When we recall that this zone comprises the whole south- 
ern part of the country and is still as little known as it 
was when Roberto Payré wrote La Australia Argentina 
(The Argentine Southland) at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, we can realize the tremendous importance any in- 
vestigation of the kind described here may have, both in 
depicting the present situation and in giving the under- 
standing needed in any attempt to change things there. 

At the end of 1957, the Universidad del Sur decided 
to form an educational psychology mission. Ten months 
later, under the leadership of Professor Ruda, it began 
its tour of the four southern provinces: Rio Negro, Neu- 
quén, Chubut, and Santa Cruz, and the territory of Tierra 
del Fuego. Its task was to make a survey of the educational 
situation in the region, and its principal problems. It was 
to advise the elementary and secondary school teachers, 
in order to raise the standard of their work, and the stu- 
dents in the specialized intermediate schools (normal, 
industrial, commercial, and so on). It also sought to 
determine tlie social and economic position of the students, 
(that is, of their families), as well as the achievement 
level of the secondary school pupils. 

The commission established direct contact with half 
(exactly 48 per cent) of the students in the secondary 
schools of the South, and the results of the various tests 
it gave them are presented in the book. Some of the con- 
clusions are very specialized and perhaps too technical 
and are of interest only to those working in certain as- 
pects of education. But the book as a whole is valuable 
because it points the way to an understanding of the 
human element in Patagonia. The territory explored by 
this mission covers some 290,000 square miles and has 
less than half a million inhabitants. The low density of 
its population does not mean that Patagonia is not vitally 
important to the country, which has not yet fully incor- 
porated it into the national scene. The first step in inte- 
grating the southern region is knowledge of it. This book, 
in turn, is a step in that direction. 


Bernardo Verbitsky is ameénricas’ literary correspondent in 
Argentina. 


LATIN AMERICA THROUGH SOVIET EYES 


The growing interest of the Soviet Union in Latin 
America since World War II is reflected in a bibliography 
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recently issued by the U.S. Library of Congress, entitled 
Latin America in Soviet Writings, 1945-58. Including 
books, pamphlets, and magazine articles, some forty works 
on Latin America appeared in the Soviet Union during 
1945; in 1958, the output was 361. 

Insofar as possible, the items have been arranged under 
the headings used in the Library’s Handbook of Latin 
American Studies; but the political emphasis in many 
titles and the broader range of subjects covered (for in- 
stance, Book Reviews, Sports and Games) made additional 
categories imperative. 

Some interesting patterns begin to emerge as one looks 
at the titles more closely. The most popular category is 
Government and Politics, which went from five annual 
titles to eighty-two during this period, and most of these 
were rather polemic. The listing under literature, the 
next largest group, includes a few authors of world-wide 
fame—for example, a novel by Rémulo Gallegos, an 
article on Alfonso Reyes—and, incidentally, sixty-eight 
items by or about the Chilean poet Pablo Neruda, but 
the total picture yields only a sparse sampling of the 
major Latin American writers. Economics, International 
Relations, and Travel are also major foci of attention, 
while the sciences and the arts in Latin America fare 
less well. There are five entries under Philosophy, show- 
ing a total of twenty-two pages on Latin American philos- 
ophy printed during some fourteen years. In all, about 
2,200 items are listed, whether originally written by 
Russians or translated into Russian from works relating 
to Latin America by writers of any nationality. 

This unusual bibliography, which is thought to be a 
pioneer in its field, was made possible by the combined 
resources of two sections of the Library’s staff, the Slavic 
and Central European Division and the Hispanic Founda- 
tion. Most of the titles were furnished by Russian lan- 
guage bibliographies; for this reason, the transliteration 
of some of the names of Latin American authors may be 
inaccurate, as a number of those listed were not sufficiently 
well known to appear in standard reference works. 

The bibliography is indexed both by author and by 
subject, and has in addition a list of some 173 Russian 
periodicals in which articles on Latin America appeared. 

As Sergius Yacobson, Chief of the Slavic and Central 
European Division says in the foreword: “Soviet postwar 
writings on Latin America listed in the present bibliog- 
raphy hardly made per se any distinct contribution to 
scholarship or even to a better general understanding of 
the Latin American peoples. The primary merit of the 
bibliography is, however, that it places in proper perspec- 
tive the Soviet leaders’ interest in Latin America, an 
area which until recently was and apparently to a large 
extent still is terra incognita to the people of the Soviet 


Union.” —F.L.P. 


Latin America IN. Soviet Writines, 1945-1958: A Brp- 
LIOGRAPHY, edited by Nathan A. Haverstock, Washington, 
D.C., Library of Congress, Slavic and Central European 
Division and the Hispanic Foundation, 1959 (reprinted 
1960). 257 p. $2.00. Purchases from foreign countries 
may be made with UNEsco Book Coupons. 
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FOR A NEW WORLD SPANISH DICTIONARY 


The need for the dictionary suggested in 
your January issue is great, especially in 
technical and idiomatic terms and abbrevia- 
tions. 

Up until two years ago, I was fairly suc- 
cessful in translating Argentine Spanish 
technical articles, and some Mexican, but 
am now hopelessly lost. The so-called tech- 
nical dictionaries dwelt only on tradesmen’s 
terms, not scientific or professional, unless 
passed by the Spanish Academy. European 
Spanish is meaningless to the Western Hem- 
isphere, the same as British English is to 
North American English. There are thou- 
sands of technical terms that cannot be de- 
rived; like Chinese, there is only one word 
for them and their meaning. 

James E. Kreiss 
Sacramento, California 


A CONTEST 


We are planning to hold the Second Bi- 
ennial Américalee Literary Contest on Latin 
American Social Problems in 1961. The first 
contest, held in 1959, had a large number 
of entries and was very successful. 

The purpose of the contest is to promote 
study and knowledge of Latin American 
social problems, through frank discussion 
and presentation of ideas by writers and 
students of the subject, without political, 
religious, or ideological barriers. 

The contest is open to citizens of Latin 
American countries, or to people who have 
been living there at least five years. Essays 
must be between 35,000 and 100,000 words. 
One prize, of twenty thousand Argentine 
pesos (about $270 U.S.), will be awarded. 

Inquiries may be addressed to Editorial 
Américalee S. R. L., Calle Tucuman 353, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. The contest closes 
April 30, 1961. 

Paulina Landolfi 
Editorial Américalee 
Tucuman 353 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


NO PLACE FOR DISPUTES 


It is barely a year that I have been read- 
ing your magazine, and I much regret I did 
not know about it sooner. 

Perhaps it is a mistake to be so, but I am 
a totally apolitical person, interested in cul- 
tural things, particularly in the arts. I was 
distressed to read the unjustified complaints 


in the “Letters” section of the September 
issue. . . . The magazine is not only well- 
informed, complete, with exquisite variety, 
but I think it is one of the best publications 
I know and other magazines should take it 
as their model. I would like to ask of those 
who believe, like Mr. Sullivan, that “you 
delight in light stuff, simple stories and the 
like, . . .” why they think so. If he wants 
to learn about the disputes and embarrass- 
ing quarrels of his neighbors, any parti- 
san or satirical political sheet would do 
the job much better without denigrating the 
praiseworthy mission of Américas. I agree 
with Mr. Walton that “the magazine is no 
place to air this [Cuban] quarrel.” .. . 

My congratulations to Mr. Agustin Fer- 
nandez del Valle for his article “How Ab- 
surd is the Absurd?” on J. P. Sartre, which 
you reprinted. I would be delighted if you 
would publish something on_ electronic 
music and its adherents in the Americas... . 

I would also like to correspond with other 
young people interested in all the arts— 
literature, music, philosophy, the plastic 
arts—particularly the first three. I like to 
write stories, skits, and so on, and would 
like to correspond with other young authors 
in Spanish, English, Portuguese, or Ital- 

Julio Héctor Carrién 
Guayaquil 749 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


WRONG NUMBER 


I want to thank you for the careful edi- 
torial attention given the article on my work, 
“Discovery in Minas Gerais,” in your Jan- 
uary, 1961 issue, and for the interesting way 
in which it was presented. 

I would like to point out, however, that 
in the first paragraph the text should have 
said that it was the sixth number of the 
Boletin Latino-Americano de Misica that 
was devoted entirely to Brazil. Those fa- 
miliar with the publication will remember 
that the fourth number, which you cite, was 
done entirely in Bogota, while the sixth was 
done in Rio. 

Francisco Curt Lange 

Instituto Interamericano 
de Musicologia 

Montevideo, Uruguay 


A GOOD NEIGHBOR 


I have read very thoughtfully Mr. Sanders’ 
fine article in the January aménricas. Believe 
me, we who do think have prayed for the 
oas and its ability to mediate in Hemisphere 
turbulence—our common needs. Now, aside 
from “positive-thinking” prayers and exten- 
sion of friendship to our Latin American 
neighbors, is there any thing, or things, I, 
as a citizen can do—let it appear in this 
“Voice of the Americas.” Arthritis has my 
hand a fist, but I can write intelligent, 
friendly letters to our neighbors, which they 
happily answer. I am teaching myself Span- 
ish, and encouraging those of my corre- 
spondents who do not already know English 
to study it. I am hoping to short-wave these 
friends later. Now I send books and maga- 


zines, on economics, history, and education. 
It has “paid off” for me personally. A young 
friend in Chile is to come up later, to work 
and study here, just until he is oriented. 
Then, perhaps, go to my son in Maryland, 
where he can get more study, and see my 
country firsthand. . . . 

I send Américas to my friends who are 
learning English, in English. They send me 
their magazines—yesterday a great roll of 
revistas and periddicos in Spanish arrived 
from Santa Fe, Argentina. I am almost a 
charter subscriber to AMERICAS. It has surely 
opened to me—housebound—a “window on 
the Hemisphere.” 


Mrs. Mary B. Plaisted 
Grand Junction, Colorado 


I have been a subscriber to your magazine 
for a number of years and I am very much 
interested in the article on trees written by 
Lilo Linke in the July 1960 issue. 

For twenty-six years I was an agricultural 
instructor at Fresno State College and stud- 
ied rather carefully the tree planting prob- 
lem of our state of California. At one time 
I was in charge of the 4H Club work in 
Fresno too, and was in the Agricultural 
Extension Service of the University of Calli- 
fornia. To get children and people in gen- 
eral interested in this problem is a wonder- 
ful contribution to their general welfare 
from a number of standpoints... . 

The study of trees has been my intimate 
hobby for years. I have dreamed that some- 
day more time would be devoted to this 
very worthy subject in other countries. 


John W. Masten 
Fresno, California 


REQUEST FROM SPAIN 


I have just seen a copy, some months old, 
of the magnificent magazine AMERICAS and I 
would like to find out whether such an inter- 
esting cultural magazine is still being pub- 
lished, and whether it is possible to have it 
sent directly to Spain, because I would like 
very much to subscribe to a magazine that 
publishes such excellent articles on the Amer- 
icas in general. 


Francisco V. Correa Viera 
Las Palmas de Gran Canaria 
Spain 
Readers in Spain may either order directly 
from the PAU or from Libreria J. Villegas, 
Preciados 33, Madrid; the annual subscrip- 
tion rate in Spain is eighty pesetas. 


FLYING SAUCERS, ANYONE? 


The Organization for the Identification of 
Unidentified Flying Objects is a young peo- 
ple’s scientific society in Pérto Alegre, Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil. 

We would like to correspond and ex- 
change information with other youth groups 
with the same or other interests. We would 
also like to correspond with individuals 
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interested in establishing young people's 
organizations. 
Fernando G. Sampaio, President 
OIOANI, Travessa Ferreira 
de Abreu, 51, Apto. 8 
Porto Alegre, RS, Brazil 


OR MATCH BOOKS? 


I would like to exchange match book 
covers and flags with people anywhere in 
the world, always in good’ faith. I will 
write in Spanish, English, or Portuguese. 

Orlando Hoz 
Corvalan 3571 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


OR LICENSE PLATES? 


For the past six years, | have been an 
avid collector of expired automobile license 
plates from various U.S. states and foreign 
countries. At the present time, my collection 
contains one or more plates from all states, 
all provinces of Canada, and more than 
eighty. foreign countries. 

Perhaps some of your readers might like 
to exchange expired license plates from 
their country in return for U.S. plates, mint 
U.S. stamps, or other items that they col- 
lect. 

I would be very pleased to correspond in 
English with any of your readers who might 
like to make some exchanges. 

James G. Fitchett 

238 Jefferson Street 
Franklin Square, 

Long Island, New York 


GRAPHICS CREDITS 


(Listed from left to right; top to bottom.) 


Inside front 
cover Courtesy PAU Visual 
Arts Section 
Courtesy Chilean Em 
bassy, Washington, D.C. 
6,7,8,9 Courtesy Audalio Dantas 
10,11, 12,13,14,15 Courtesy J. R. Miller 


16 From Documentos de 
Arte Argentina, Cuaid- 
erno XX 

17 No. 1, 
Dony 

18 Courtesy Paul Dony 


19 From Viagem as Mis- 
sdes Jesuiticas e Trabal- 
hos Apostélicos, by Pa 
dre Antonio Sepp, S.J 


3, 4,5 


courtesy Paul 


Courtesy Paul Dony 
Courtesy National Fed 
eration of Coffee Crow 
ers of Colombia 
Courtesy International 
Coffee Agreement 
PAU 
Courtesy Pan-American 
Coffee Bureau 
From The Romance of 
the River Plate, by 
W. H. Koebel 

32 From El Camino de 
Paros, by José Enrique 
Rodé 

Inside back 


cover Julio Garzén 


OR BELLS? 


My hobby is collecting bells worn by 
animals. Out of sixty-four countries 
represented in my collection, I have only 
one from South America. Can any of your 
readers tell me to whom to write for help 
in getting bells from South America, Central 
America, or the Caribbean countries? I 
would prefer llama bells. 

Just received my first issue of AMERICAS 
and think it is great. The booklets on 
Argentina, Bolivia, and Venezuela are very 
good. 

Grover Pflueger 
Box 845 
Willcox, 


Arizona 


OR WHAT HAVE YOU? 


We are writing you from a small town in 
Chaco Province, as assiduous readers of your 
magazine. 

We would like to exchange stamps from 


American countries or from Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and Austria; also flags, pennants, post 
cards, records of national marches and folk 
music, newspapers, and magazines. We can 
correspond in English, Spanish, Portuguese, 
ltalian, and German. 

Nélida Docheff 

Mateo C. Held 

Antonio Miani (A. A. C.) 

Avenida San Martin No. 1654 

Las Brenas, Pcia. del Chaco 

F.C.N.G.M.B. 


Argentina 


AND FOR TEACHERS, TOO 


I am a high school teacher and would like 
to correspond in English or Spanish with Eng 
lish teachers in Spanish-speaking countrie- 
for the purpose of arranging an exchange o! 
letters, photographs, magazines, and the like 
among our students. 

Byron A. Wilson 
6709 Kennedy Avenue 
Cincinnati 13, Ohio 


Jorge Atilio Guiducci (E,S,P.F, 
Italian) *—H 


Costa Rica 5581, Dpto. A 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Lynch 3868 


George Ambrose (E,S)—H 
468 Maybank Highway 


Charleston, South Carolina Argentina 


James Sander, Jr. (E.S)—H 
1740 Eutaw Avenue 
Charleston, South Carolina 


Barbara Felton (E.S)—H 
306 Stono Drive, G-43 
Charleston, South Carolina 


Betty Butler (E,S)—H 
Route 1, Box 416 
Charleston, South Carolina 


Moron 4680 


Jimmy Beasley (E,S)—H 
Route 1, Box 307 


Charleston, South Carolina 


Dennis Hogue (E,S)—H 
440 Stono River Road 


Charleston, South Carolina Rodriguez 714 


San Fernando, 


Ronnie Thompson (E,S)—H 
P.O. Box 4476 

Charleston Heights 
Charleston, South Carolina 


Rancagua 825 
San Fernando. 


MAIL BAG 


The following correspondents seek pen pals throughout the Hemisphere. Readers re- 
questing this service must apply individually, print their names and addresses, and 
be able to write in at least two of the oAs languages (English, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and French), shown below by initials; students should say whether they are of high- 
school (H) or college (C) level. Stamp collectors are indicated by an asterisk. 
Maria Estela Pignocchi (E,S)—H 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Ana Maria Bianchi (E,S) 


Avenida Caseros 6480 
Rosario, Pcia. de Santa Fe 


Klaus Uppendahl 
246 Itzehoe, Holstein 
Talstr 3, Germany 


Maria Piedad Erbegui (S.F) 
Euskal-Erria 10. 4to. izq. 


San Sebastian, Spain 
Horacio Castellvi (E,S)*—C 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Linda Perry (E.S)—H 


2135 Burnet Avenue Dr. Freddy A. Reyes Pérez 
Cincinnati 19, Ohio 


Ronald Neiman (E,S)*—H 


Chile 


Vilma Hodgkinson (E.S.P)* 


Chile 


José Luis Pignocchi (E,S.F. 
Italian)—H 

Lynch 3868 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Santiago Luis Moran (E,S,F) 
Arenales 1515 
Martinez, Pcia. de Buenos Aire~ 
Argentina 

(E.S,German) 


Mike Thompson (E,S)—H 
P.O. Box 4476 

Charleston Heights 
Charleston, South Caroline 


Kinsey Jenkins, Jr. (E,S)—H 
1564 River Avenue 

Bay Front 

Charleston, South Carolina 


Wenceslao Alvarez No. 23 
Ciudad Trujillo, D.N. 
Dominican Republic 


Mrs. Sidney Yarnell (E,S) 
P.O. Box 3348 

Avondale 

Charleston, South Carolina 


The Organization of American States unites the twenty-one republics of the Wester 
common purpose of maintaining peace, freedom, security, and welfare of all Americans. Th 


Hemisphere for the 
member states are: 


Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 


Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 


Venezuela. 


Panama, Paraguay, 


Pera, the United States, Uruguay, and 


The OAS had its inception in 1890 during the First International Conference of American States, which 
met in Washington. Today, it operates through a large number of different agencies and institutions throughout 
the Hemisphere, all contributing to the common objective of preserving the peace and security of the member 
states and promoting, by cooperative action, their economic, social, and cultural development. 

The Pan American Union, central permanent organ and General Secretariat of the OAS, has its headquarters 
in Washington, D.C. Called ‘‘The House of the Americas,”” its main building of white marble, with its tropical 
patio and Aztec Garden, is visited each year by thousands of Americans from all parts of the Western Hemisphere. 

Pan American Day is celebrated annually throughout the Americas on April 14th. 


Opposite: Facade of La Compania Church, Quito 


Ecuador 
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